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JUBILEE OF ‘THE CITY PRESS.’ 


Tur Jubilee of The City Press adds another 
to the list of recent Press Jubilee celebra- 
tions. Founded on the 18th of July, 1857, 
by William Hill Collingridge—a man desirous 
ot working for the common good—it has 
from the first been imbued with his own 
lofty aims, and has always advocated 
measures having for their object the benefit 
of the people of London. Collingridge 
edited the paper from its first number, and 
for forty-five years it was virtually his 
life-work. Full of magnetic force, he in- 
spired all who worked for him, and for them 
he had ever kind words of encouragement. 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember that 
he was born in the house at Olney which for 
many years had been the home of the poet 
Cowper (98. v. 301). This some years back 
he had the pleasure to buy at an auction 
sale, and he describes the event as being 
“one of the happiest moments of his life.” 
On the occasion of the Cowper Centenary he 
presented the house to the town of Olney, 
together with valuable Cowper and Newton 


relics, which included among MSS. that of 
‘Yardley Oak.’ Mr. Collingridge also took 
a leading part in the removal of John New- 
ton’s remains from the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, when the City and South 
London Railway disturbed the vaults in 
which the coffin was placed. At the re- 
interment in Olney Churchyard thousands 
gathered from all parts of the country to 
take part in the service. 

On Mr. Collingridge’s death, on Friday, the 
31st of March, 1905, at the age of seventy- 
eight, his friend Mr. Fielding | arlene gave 
in Meyer’s Observer (published at Enfield) 
some interesting details (which had been 
related to him by Mr. Collingridge) about 
the founding of the Collingridge firm. For 
the father of Collingridge the sea had a strong 
fascination ; but on the day that Waterloo 
was being fought he gave up the life of a 
sailor, returned to his home, and decided 
“that for the future he would do the best 
he could for himself on land.” After 
turning his hand to drapery and one or 
two other trades, the happy thought at 
length occurred to him that he would be 
a printer. The only obstacle to this was 
that he knew nothing about printing. A 
few years previously a printer named 
Stoner had issued ‘ The Printer’s Grammar.’ 
To this young Collingridge applied himself, 
and, “ finding that he was master of the print- 
ing business,” established himself as a 
printer at Olney. His son William Hill, 
having a liking for the work, was taken by 
him, at the age of seventeen, to London, 
where he obtained employment with Mr. 
Doudney in Long Lane, the premises being 
named “The City Press.””. When Mr. 
Doudney in 1846 gave up the business in 
order to become a clergyman of the Church 
of England, he looked round among the 
people he employed, and duly examined the 
claims of each in order to decide to whom 
to offer the business. His choice fell on 
Collingridge, who purchased it of him; and 
when Collingridge started his paper he gave 
to it the name of his house. Mr. Doudney 
was for more than fifty years editor of 
The Gospel Magazine. He was described by 
Mr. Collingridge as a man of such open 
generosity that he could never keep an 
money in his pocket. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Doudney, on accepting the living of Bun- 
mahon, in the diocese of Cashel, established 
a printing office for the benefit of poor boys, 
and these waifs he made competent to 
print not only his parish magazine, but 
also the Bible Commentary in six quarto 
volumes of the learned Dr. Gill, who from 
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1720 till his death was pastor of the South- 
wark Baptist Church, now meeting at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Toplady said of 
him, *“‘ This age has not produced a more 
learned, pious, and profound divine”; and 
Spurgeon wrote of him as “one of the most 
learned men that the Baptist denomination 
has ever produced.’’ On the publication of 
his commentary the title of D.D. was re- 
ceived by him from Aberdeen; and on his 
deacons congratulating him, he thanked 
them pleasantly, adding, ‘‘ I neither thought 
it, nor bought it, nor sought it.” He was 
full of quiet humour, and, on one of his 
hearers expressing dissatisfaction with his 
preaching, said, pointing him to the pulpit, 
‘Goup and do better; go up and do better.” 
Dr. Gill’s pulpit is still preserved at the 
Spurgeon Pastors’ College, and made use of 
by the students. Gill died on the 14th of 
October, 1771, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 

When The City Press was started there was 
no paper devoted to the interests of the City, 
and the proceedings of the Corporation were 
not reported adequately or systematically. 
The City Press was intended to be, and it 
has been, loyal to the Corporation, but has 
criticized where and when it thought fit, 
and the result has been to bring about 
reforms from within rather than from with- 
out. The paper has been identified with 
many of the forward movements which, 
in the course of years, the Corporation has 
initiated and carried through. At the time 
The City Press was founded, the voice of “ re- 
form ”’ was in the air, and would-be despoilers 
of the Corporation were to be found in all 
directions. Half a century has passed, and 
in the Jubilee number of The City Press it 
is claimed that 
‘the City more than maintains its ground. Other 
authorities have sprung into existence, but the 
Corporation remains at the head of the Re | 
life of London, and is still the body which is called 
upon, at times of national rejoicing and emergency, 
to take its place in the van, and to formulate and 


direct public opinion.” 


The Corporation is described as a most de- 
mocratic body in constitution, as its members 
have to be elected annually, no matter what 
their position may be, and “yet it is so 
ancient a body that its origin goes back 
beyond legal memory, and it enjoys privileges 
and franchises which can neither be lost by 
forfeiture nor voluntarily surrendered.” The 
government of the City has always borne 
a strong analogy to that of a county or shire ; 
indeed, the City is a county in itself. Just 


did the City receive from King Alfred an 
alderman as its first municipal governor in 
the person of Ethelred in a.p. 886.” 

A valuable and concise résumé of the 
work of the Corporation since 1857 is given. 
In that year, as many will remember, the: 
old shambles near Newgate Street. still 
existed ; cattle were driven in crowds every 
Monday through the streets, to the terror 
of the ladies, though our friend Punch 
could not refrain from using his pencil to 
depict some of the humorous scenes. Now 
there are three large markets, including the. 
Foreign Cattle Market at Deptford; while 
to facilitate the supply of fish two millions 
have been spent in improving Billingsgate. 
To the work of the Commissioners of 
Sewers (whose powers were transferred to: 
the Corporation in January, 1898) high 
praise is accorded. The Commission was 
appointed, under an Act of Parliament of 
Charles II., by the Corporation on the 
12th of February, 1668/9. Although it 
had a distinct constitution, and possessed 
far wider powers of civic government than 
the Court of Common Council, it was to all 
intents and purposes part and parcel of 
the Corporation. Under the Burial Act 
it purchased in 1852 ground at Ilford, and 
laid out the City of London Cemetery at a 
cost of 82,0001. By this purchase theo 
Commissioners acquired rights in Wansteed 
Flats and Epping Forest, which are now 
preserved to the public for ever. 

Another good work of the Commissioners. 
was the erection of artisans’ dwellings at 
Houndsditch ; and they spent 88,000/. on 
acquiring depots in connexion with the 
cleansing department, so that the City of 
London has for years enjoyed the reputation 
of being one of the cleanest in the world. 

When the Commission ceased to exist it 
possessed a rating margin of sixpence in the 
pound, while the liabilities on loans were 
less than 1,400,0007. It collected and paid 
over to the School Board 3,014,974/., and to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, until 
this was superseded by the London County 
Council, 1,704,904. 

As to the street improvements carried 
out by the Commissioners, ‘ their name is 
legion.”” The Commissioners were ever 
ready to set back lines of frontage. I may 
mention the widening of Ludgate Hill, 
the Poultry, Queen Street, Great Tower 
Street, Eastcheap, Threadneedle Street, 
Upper Thames Street, and Liverpool Street. 
The Commission of Sewers was also the 
pioneer body in bringing forward electric 
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ments were made on Holborn Viaduct with 
the Jablochkoff system. 

During the past fifty years the tide of 
traffic has been ever on the rise, and pro- 
posals for ‘‘ tube” railways had been long 
foreshadowed. The first step in this direc- 
tion was the construction of the City and 
South London Railway, followed by that 
of the Central London, and the excava- 
tion of the Bank Station beneath the space 
in front of the Mansion House. The City 
Press article rightly praises the manner in 
which all difficulties were surmounted in 
the construction of that huge underground 
station in the busiest spot in the world. 

Although the majority of the City improve- 
ments were until ten years ago effected by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, the City Cor- 
poration has since the year 1760 spent over 
11,000,000. in public improvements, and in 
addition applied the net proceeds, between 
1862 and 1890, of the 4d. coal duty, which 
during those years produced 3,100,000. 
Since the abolition of the duty the Corpora- 
tion has contributed nearly 300,000/. towards 
the discharge of debt and interest on the 
Holborn Valley improvement and_ the 
widening of streets. Joun C. FRANCIs. 

be continued.) 


PRINCE OF MONACO’S LETTERS. 


Tue following is a translation of an in- 
edited French MS. of 4 pp. 4to in my 
possession. It consists of copies of letters 
written by Honoré III., Prince of Monaco, 
when a prisoner in Paris in 1794, under 
Robespierre’s reign of blood. Carnot had 
the investigation of the Monaco claims and 
property. In a report to the Diplomatic 
Committee he decided on the union of 
Monaco with the French Republic, 1793; 
but he gave his word for the safety of the 
Prince, who nevertheless was imprisoned. 

These copies of the letters sent may have 
been made, not only for reference, but as 
evidence, if necessary, to prove to the 
tyrannical Government that his correspond- 
ence was not political, The sum in the 
first letter seems to be in louis d’or. These 
letters are by the Prince who wrote the 
petition and letter at 10S. vii. 125 and 244. 
The granddaughters mentioned were children 
of the Prince’s second son, Prince Joseph 
Marie Jéréme Honoré Grimaldi of Monaco, 
and his beautiful wife Thérése Stainville, 
who, returning to France to see these children, 
was executed @t. 26, after having cut off 
her luxuriant hair, with glass broken from 
her prison window, to prevent its pollution 


by the executioner, as the only souvenir: 
she could give her children. When she was. 
taken by her husband out of France, she 
left her daughters in charge of Madame 
Chenevoi, a loyal Swiss lady. Four days. 
after her death, Robespierre himself was 
guillotined, so that had she pleaded, as she 
was advised, she would doubtless have been 
saved; the Duchess of St. Aignan was. 
arrested at the same time, put in her plea, 
and, surviving the tyrant, was saved. The- 
fourth letter is to this Princess Joseph, and 
the Prince was no doubt about to write the- 
familiar “‘ de Monaco,” when he remembered,. 
and erased the ‘‘ de,” for she was then in 
prison. In the eighth letter the omissions. 
denote a few lines I have not been able to 
read. The names Albin and Albini evidently 
refer to the same person. The “home” 
where the girls were to go was probably the- 
Prince’s house in the Rue Varennes, where- 
he died after his liberation. His wife 
owned a magnificent hotel in the Rue St.. 
Dominique, where the Deaf and Dumb. 
School is established (the mansion having 
been presented by the nation to Abbé Sieyés,. 
the excellent founder); but this princess 
had left the country, so her possessions were: 
confiscated. She was a great beauty, and 
having fled to England, after Honoré III.’s. 
death, married in London Louis Bourbon,. 
Prince de Condé, in 1798, and they lived at 
Wimbledon. 

This Honoré III. received the Duke of 
York (George III.’s brother) at Monaco. 
Palace when he was ill, and he died there, 
in what is still called the Chambre d’Yorke.. 
George III. entertained the Prince in London 
in 1768. 

The italicized words are crossed out in the- 
original. 

28 Prairial (June). The Citizen Mounier. 

If by you, or by your friends, you could, Citizen, 
borrow for me 2 or 300 or, you would render me an: 
essential service by sending this sum to the 
Citizeness Chenevoy, to give food to my poor grand- 
daughters, who are dying of hunger, and have no. 
means of living but asking alms. I will return this 
sum as soon as I shall be at liberty to sell some 
furniture. You have announced to me the judgment 
of my cause for the 4th; I beg you to send me 
immediately what has been the issue. 

6 Messidor (July). The Citizen Mounier. 

I beg you to inform me, Citizen Mounier, of a 
decree which grants a provision to the children of 
those confined, and to give my granddaughters the 
benefit of it, they having no other resources. I am 
waiting for news of the cause which the Citizen 
Petan will give me. 

6 Messidor. The Citizeness Chenevoi. 

What sorrow your letter has caused me, Citizeness! 

Embrace my two grandchildren, whom I love 
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tenderly, and I ask you, as a favour, to continue to 
them your kind care. I feel how much perplexity 
you have, and I am distressed at it. You ought to 
eount much upon our gratitude. 

6 Messidor. The Citizeness Joseph de. 

My grief is so much the greater, my dear daughter- 
in-law, that I partake of yours, but moderate it in 
order to keep well. 

10 Messidor. The Citizen Mounier. 

I beg you to inform me, Citizen Mounier, if the 
notice which has been issued, on the part of the 
Section, as to the removal of the seals, refers also 
to those which have been peoe by the Depart- 
ment, because, in that case, I must send_a procura- 
tion to represent me, and then you could send me a 

vattern. I declare certify that the man nam 

oidu has served me during several years as agent 
with fidelity and zeal; his good conduct deserves 
reward ; in consequence my instructions are that 
he should enjoy the pension that I have left him by 
my will, and I declare that it is with my consent, 
although with regret, that he has retired. Done 
at Paris, 26 Messidor, 2nd year of the French 
Republic. 

2 Termidor (August). The Citizen Mounier. 

I send you, Citizen, for you to use, an assignation 
which was sent to me yesterday evening, although 
they give me names that I do not bear. I shall 
much wish to know what passes when the seals 
are taken off at my house. I believe that they will 
send you an administration; it will permit you to 
inform me of it, and to send me the procés-verbal. 


23 Thermidor. The Citizen Albini. 

I send a new memoir in order that it may be read 
at once to a member of the Committee of General 
Security. I think that it cannot but strengthen 
those which you have already presented, without 
contradicting them in anything. I am waiting for 
you to send me the reasons of my visitations and 
those of the Citizeness La Vinzelle[?]. I count on 
your watchful care. 

25 Thermidor. The Citizen Albini. 

I send you two copies of a memoir, signed and 
dated, which I beg you to present to the Citizen 
Susafégle, and to have read as soon as possible. As 
to the other, which probably is of an earlier date, 
as my opinion is that it may be useful, it will be 
well, I think, to present it at the same time, and 
not to have it read as a petition, which would 
merely sent back to the Committee. There is 
besides the article concerning my son...... As to the 
rest, I am very sure of never having had any corre- 
spondence with the suspected. The Citizeness La 
Vincelle [?] has sent the answer direct...... 


12 Fructidor (September). The Citizen Mounier. 

I have sent an assignation which I received 
yesterday, and of which you will make the needful 
use. They say that they cannot give assignations 
and defences because these are cases civilly dead. 


3¥Fructidor. The Citizen Albin [sic]. 

They have not wished to send me the decree con- 
cerning the names, but I can arrange it, knowing 
that I ought to bear the name of my father, which 
is in my baptismal extract, of which I again ask 
you for a copy; and my son ought to bear the same 
name which is his, and which is the same surname, 
making it precede one of his baptismal names, as 
well as ‘‘ Honoré,” to avoid confusion with me 


You have doubtless remitted to the Committee of 
General Safety my baptismal extract, with the 
reasons for my arrest that you sent me as being 
necessary. I constantly and impatiently await a 
favourable decision. Good day, Citizen; keep 
yourself well, and inform me how my son and my 
grandchildren are. 
16 Fructidor. The Citizen Albini. 

I have already asked you twice for my baptismal 
extract. Send it to me. If there is any reason 
which prevents your sending it to me, Citizen, lam 
still persuaded that you neglect no effort for what 
concerns me. My casita Uadedenns daily more sad, 
and my health suffers from it. 

18 Fructidor. The Citizen Mounier. 

They assert, Citizen, that there is a decree by 
which the Republic charges itself with indemnify- 
ing all damage caused by explosions. I desire an 
account of what are the necessary steps to prove 
those which have taken place at my house, in order 
to be reimbursed for them. 

19, 20 Fructidor. The Citizeness Chenevoy. 

It is with much regret, Citizeness, that I find 
you are determined to leave my poor grand- 
daughters, not being able to procure them nourish- 
ment. I beg you to send them to the Citizen Albin, 
who knows my intentions with regard to them. As 
for what may be — to you, you are aware of 
my present position; but whatever happens, you 
shall be reimbursed for this charge, but i ope that 
you will soon return to take your place again, as it 
cannot be better filled, and the proofs that you 
have given me of your zeal for these poor grand- 
daughters merit greatly our acknowledgments. 

20 Fructidor. The Citizen Albini. 

Citizen, the Citizeness Chenevoy being obliged to 
go to her country, I have told her to place my 
granddaughters with you, to find means to take 
them to my home, and to charge the Citizeness 
Merges Agathe to take care of them. The vege- 
tables and fruits of the garden can be employed for 
their food, and you will be able [?] to borrow some 
money for them, if you can, that they may have 
what is necessary for them. Make your arrange- 
ments with the Citizeness Chenevoy, who will give 
you this letter. As to her, you know that I can do 
nothing now, and I am very sorry for it, for she is 
very deserving. Send me word as to what is 
settled. I am always impatient to take what I 
have acquired from the Committee of General 
Safety, and I have again asked for my baptismal 
extract. I do not doubt that the few persons who 
are lodging at my home are comforting my grand- 
daughters, and you above all. 

21 Fructidor. The Citizen Albini. 

As to the proposal repeated by the Citizeness 
Chenevoy, who proves more and more her zeal, I 
consent the more willingly to trust my grand- 
daughters to her, as Iam charmed with the eager- 
ness that they have themselves shown not to be 
separated from her. It is a sign that they are 
= for her care, and I am infinitely so myself 

or the offers that she makes regarding them, and I 
shall see them again with much pleasure when fate 
shall be more favourable to me. Convey many kind 
expressions to them from me, and from their aunt, 
and from the Citizeness La Vincelle ; and help the 
Citizeness Chenevoy as much as possible for her 


journey. 
D. J. 
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FIRST OXFORD RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR. 


A MONUMENT of interest to Slavonic 
scholars is the ‘Grammatica Russica’ of 
Henry William Ludolf, published at the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, in 1696, with 
a dedication to Prince Boris Galitzin, Privy 
Councillor to the Tsar. Prof. Morfill thinks 
that its publication was due to the furore 
caused by the visit of Peter the Great to 
this country. The orthography is a speci- 
men of Russian as printed before the eccle- 
siastical and civil alphabets were separated, 
which marks the modern period of Russian 
literature. In the author’s own words, “‘ apud 
illos dicitur, loquendum est Russice & 
scribendum est Slavonice.” The author is 
fully aware of the distinction between 
Russian proper and Slavonic, and justly 
observes: ‘‘qui peritiorem lingue hujus 
scientiam desiderabunt, eo minori labore 
postea Grammaticam Slavonicam consulere 

oterunt.’”? In the chapter ‘De Literis’ 

udolf includes some unfamiliar letters, 
but the relation of the numerals to the 
letters is enigmatical, as the numbers are 
not in sequence and the highest is 900. His 
rendering of a year in Slavonic letters is 
curious, thus :— 

“ Annus presens [names (Russian) of letters] az 
cheer tscherf zelo, 1696; Russis est 4 condito mundo 
zemla slovo dobro, 7204, qui mense Septembri 
preteriti anni incepit.” 

The page of calligraphy faeing p. 9 is 
artistic, but bewildering, and may have 
been derived from monastic writings, as 
the forms of letters are scarcely intelligible 
to a modern student. The list of abbrevia- 
tions following would be helpful to decipherers 
of the contracted inscriptions on ikons, e.g., 
of Bogoroditsa (Detpara), Gosudar (dominus). 

Following the grammatical portion of the 
work are over twenty pages of phrases, 
Russian and Latin side by side, with render- 
ings in contemporary German at foot, ‘in 
gratiam eorum qui linguam Latinam ignor- 
ant’’; but a German innocent of Latin 
would derive little advantage from these 
without previous knowledge of Russian 
grammar. Here are a few examples :— 

“‘Etaia derevnia za Svitskim korolem. Pagus 
hic in ditione Regis Sueciz est. Dieses dorff gehoret 
dem Konige in Schweden.” 

“Kak tebia Bog mileiet ? Quomodo vales? Wie 
geht es euch?” 

“Votku ne uzhivaiou. Aqua aromatica* non utor. 
Ich trincke kein gebrantes wasser.” 


* As vodka is the diminutive of voda, water, a 
more exact rendering would be aquu/a, little water, 
and Wéisserchen in German. 


Here is a touch of humour :— 

“Skazhut shto prigozhie zhenshtshini vo Frant- 
suskoi zemlie. Dicunt pulchras foeminas in Gallia 
esse. Man dass schon frauen zimmer in 
Franckreich sey.” 

“Ya ne ain snimi, krasnie ne gliadili na. 
menia, i ne zhelal poznatsa s durnimi. Non con- 
versatus sum cum illis, pulchre non aspexerunt- 
me, & non concupivi notitiam contrahere cum 
deformibus. Ich bin nicht mit ihnen umbgangen, 
die schonen haben mich nicht angesehen, und mit. 
den hesslichen habe ich nicht verlangt bekand zu 
werden.” 

Chap. vi. contains sentences (Russian and 
Latin only) ‘ De Cultu Divino,’ from which 
it may be inferred that the author was a 
man of broad piety, zealous for God, and 
through his wide experience sympathetic 
towards other forms of Christianity than 
his own. 

After a list of cardinal numbers there is a 
short vocabulary in three languages :— 

Ceelum. Nebo. Der Himmel. 
Mare. More. Dass meer. 

Ludolf’s volume concludes with an inter- 
esting account of natural history, geography- 
and trade. . Here is an extract with regard 
to the Tartars :— 

“Tsti Tartari liberorum non minus, quam equorum 
suorum mercaturam faciunt, frequenterque. filios 
suos Russis vendunt interrogabam quomodo. 
Deum sua lingua vocaret, at ille: Bog u nas niet, 
h.e. Deum non habemus. Habent tamen suam, 
qualiscunque est, religionem, summusque ipsorum 
sacerdos Kutufta vocatur.” 

The type with which this work was printed 
is, I understand, still preserved at Oxford. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


A “GUDE-WILLIE ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ is the social hymn of humanity, 
it is a pity that any one who reads or sings 
it should have even a momentary doubt 
regarding the meaning of a single word or 
phrase which it contains. Now, in spite 
of all that editors and commentators have 
done, there are still those who take their 
impressions on trust, and such casual 
adventurers frequently turn to one and ask, 
precisely is a ‘ willie-waught’ ?” 
Even Angus and John Macpherson, who 

repared for a Glasgow publisher one of the 
ae single-volume editions of Burns in 
existence, seem to have been unable to 
cope with the expression, and they ask their 
readers to accept ‘“‘a right guid willie- 
waught”’ as the form in which the poet 
suggested the quaffing of a bumper. 
“ Waught,” of course, means draught—as 
in the passage wherein Allan Ramsay’s 
Halbert demands “a waught of ale ’’—and 
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its connexion with ‘ quaff’’ is not very 
remote. Then the epithet by which it is 
-distinguished for the social purpose is one 
indicative of harmonious feeling, the boon 
companions by their genial action expressing 
their good will towards one another because 
of the days that are no more. Thus “a 
right gude-willie waught,”’ a bumper charged 
with peace and good will, is that which 
crowns a festive gathering 
of well-tried friends. Cf. Horace, Carmen II., 
7, 19, et seq. THOMAS BAYNE. 


GEORGE BuCcHANAN ON ToBacco.—I do 
not remember seeing any reference in 
tobacco literature to the verses of George 
Buchanan :— 

De Nicotiana falso nomine Medicea apellata. 
Doctus ab Hesperiis rediens Nicotius oris 
Nicotianam retulit, 

Nempe salutiferam cunctis languoribus herbam, 
Prodesse cupidus patriz. 

At Medice Catharina ca¢apya luesq ; suorum, 
Medea seculi sui, 

Ambitione ardens, Medicee nomine plantam 
Nicotianam adulterat : 

Vtque bonis cives prius exuit, exuere herb 
Honore vult Nicotium. 

At vos auxilium membris qui queritis egris, 

bominandi nominis 

A planta cohibete manus, os claudite, & aures 

A peste tetra occludite. 
Nectar enim virus fiet, Panacea venenum 
Medica si vocabitur. 
I quote from the Elzevir edition of the 
* Poemata ’ (1638). 
Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND.—Sir William 
‘Cremer, in an interview with a newspaper 
reporter, referred to a visit paid by Gari- 
baldi in 1864 to the tomb of Mazzini at 
Chiswick as a possible explanation of the 
unceremonious hustling of the liberator of 
Italy out of England. The pilgrimage to 
Chiswick was made to the grave of Ugo 
Foscolo, the author of ‘I Sepolchri,’ who 
resided in Chiswick High Road in a house 
only recently demolished, and dying there, 
was buried in the churchyard of the parish 
‘church, whence his remains were afterwards 
removed to the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence. 

Mazzini at the close of his life retired 
to Pisa, where he died. He was not, how- 
ever, buried there, but at Genoa, his native 
city. JOHN HEBB. 


HACKNEY CELEBRITIES.—There runs in 
my mind a stray notion that Grace Aguilar 
was born in Hackney, or lived there some 
part of her life. I have an idea, too, that 


one of the progenitors of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore lived in Morning Lane in the eighteenth 
century, when that thoroughfare was a 
pretty, winding, umbrageous lane. These 
are merely surmises or false impressions, 
possibly. At any rate, the Varleys, famous 
aquarellists, were “‘ Hackney lads.” Now 
my object, in view of the completion of the 
library in Mare Street, is to bring together 
in ‘N. & Q.’ a fairly complete list of persons 
of eminence, worth, and rank who were 
born or lived in this old borough. The 
advantage of covering the walls of the 
building with the lineaments, &c., of famous 
local persons is obvious. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Tue SupTERRANEOUS Exuisition.—The 
following advertisement from The TIllus- 
trated London News, 11 Feb., 1843, p. 103, 
col. 1, may be useful to the compiler of the 
history of the Strand :— 


“‘Subterraneous Exhibition, No. 35, Strand.—A 
splendid picture of the Crucifixion has just been 
added to the Exhibition in the Bagi Cave ; also 
an original painting, by Mr. Cox, of ‘The Eve of 
the Deluge,’ which: may now be seen, with sixteen 
other Views, fitted up with so much ingenuity that 
the spectator, with a slight help from the fancy, 
might imagine that he was looking from some real 
cavern upon some of the most exquisite scenes on 
England’s Coast. Open from Eleven in the morn- 
ing until Ten at night. Admission, Sixpence. 
Lowther Bazaar, 35, Strand.” 


The entrance to the exhibition seems to 


have been in the Lowther Arcade. 
R. B. P. 


Tue Hampsteap Omnisus.—Room may 
be found in ‘N. & Q.’ for the following, 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph 
of 29 June, under the heading * Killing the 
*Bus ’ :— 

“‘Last night the service of omnibuses from High 
Street, Hampstead, to Oxford Street, ceased _run- 
ning, the competition of the new Hampstead Tube 
having been so great that during the past week the 
have carried scarcely any passengers. Thus a lin 
with the past is broken, for the Hampstead ’bus 
was the Poa descendant of the old passenger 
coaches. It was by the Hampstead coach that 
Clarissa Harlowe arrived at ‘The Upper Flask 
(now a private house) in 1689, as recorded by Samuel 
Richardson. A four-horse coach from Mill Hill 
and Hendon, passing through Hampstead, formed 
the only means of public vehicular conveyance 
between those places and London until the begin- 
ning of the last century; and as late as 1835 the 
only public conveyances to London were two 
coaches, each constructed to carry eighteen persons 
the: fare from Hamps to the Bank of 
being ls. 6d. inside and 1s. outside. In 1836 the 
first omnibus was started; but it was not until 
1842 that the coaches were practically superseded 
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by omnibuses. Since then until yesterday there 

has been an unbroken service of omnibuses from 

“The Bird in Hand,’ High Street, to London.” 
A. F. R. 


Sra Inscriptions.—I send a few curious 
examples :— 

1. To a deed between Richard Osberne 
of Essington and Sir John de Swynnerton of 
Hilton, temp. Edw. II., preserved at Hilton, 
eco. Staff., there is a seal showing a hare 
riding on a dog and blowing a horn, and the 
legend Sohou, Roben ! ” 

2. To another deed there is a seal repre- 
senting a hare only, and the legend “* Sohou, 
sohou !”’ 

3. Another at Hilton shows a lion ram- 
pant and the legend “‘ Sum leo fortis.” 

4. Another seal (ibid.) has an eagle with 
—_ displayed and the legend “ Volante 

uila. 


5. Another (ibid.) represents a man and 
a woman in long garments, standing face 
to face, and each holding on to a tree twin- 
branched which grows out of a heart. The 
man is bearded, and his hair is long and 
bushy ; the woman wears a little kerchief. 
The motto round about is “ Love me and 
I yew.” 

6. Another at Hilton, being a seal of 
Richard le Tayllour of Essington, repre- 
sents the busts of a man and a woman with 
a three-branched palm out of a heart, and 
the motto “‘ Je suis sel de amour lel” (“I 
am the seal of affection leal ’’). 

7. On another at Hilton there is a female 
crowned ; and another has a motto I could 
not quite decipher, but it looked like ‘ Ave 
m’ia reules ” (?). 

8. On another deed of Robert, Lord of 
Essington, the seal shows a stag at bay or 
dying and the motto “ Alas Bowles.” 

Most of these deeds temp. Edw. II. are 
those of Richard le Tayllour of Essington, 
who seems to have had quite a pretty fancy 
in seals of a sentimental character. 

Mr. Vernon, of Hilton Park, kindly 
allowed me to take notes of his deeds and 
charters some years ago. I should be glad 
to hear of other curious seals. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


“Bioc”: ‘Brock AMAL- 
GAMATION.—We have been becoming accus- 
tomed during the past three or four years 
to the newspaper use of bloc in connexion 
with the amalgamation of the various 
Republican sections in the French Chamber 
of Deputies in support of successive Minis- 
tries ; but the word is now being anglicized 
as block, and extended to other countries. 


This is shown in the following statement of 
The Times Vienna correspondent on 6 June : 


“No critic of the Austrian ‘ Liberal’ Germans 
could have conceived a more damaging exposure of 
their moral and political character than they them- 
selves furnished by their conduct yesterday. Four 
Liberal, that is, non-Clerical, groups—since, pend- 
ing proof to the contrary, the German Agrarians 
have a right to be considered non-Clerical—com- 
prising in all some 80 Deputies, met in plenary 
conference to discuss the tormation of a united 
German Liberal block.” 

POLITICIAN. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Wi1scomBE CLiuB.—A friend of mine has 
a small silver pepper caster engraved with 
the above name. The hall-mark is of 1809. 
Can any of your readers give me information 
concerning the Wilscombe Club ? 
JOHN Murray. 
50, Albemarle Street, W. 


DeEFor’s ‘COLONEL Jacque.’ —I should 
be glad to learn where a copy of the first 
edition of this book, with title-page dated 
1722, may be seen. Kindly reply direct. 
(Col.) W. F. PRIpEAUx. 
1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


FRENCH REFUGEE BISHOPS IN BRITISH 
Trerritory.—I should be grateful for addi- 
tional information about the French refugee 
bishops of the time of the Revolution and 
the Concordat numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
and 11 to 19 inclusive in the following list. 

1. Augustin Réné Louis Le Mentier (or Le 
Mintier), the last Bishop of Tréguier, was 
born in 1729; was consecrated 30 April, 
1780; and is said by Mr. HisGame_ (10 8. 
vii. 72) to have been buried in Old St. 
Pancras Churchyard in 1801. 

2. Alexandre César d’Anterroches, Comte 
de Brisade, the last Bishop of Condom, 
was born in 1719; was consecrated 5 June, 
1763; and died in Panton Street, Haymarket, 
on 28 Jan., 1793. He was buried in Old 
St. Pancras Churchyard three days later. 
He was probably related to the Vicomte 
d’Anterroches buried at St. Pancras in 
January, 1798. 

3. Ange Francois de Talaru de Calmazel, 
Bishop of Coutances, was consecrated 
10 March, 1765, and, according to Mr. 
HisGaMeE, was buried in Old St. Pancras 


Churchyard in 1798. 
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4. Louis André de Grimaldi, Bishop and 
Count of Noyon, Peer of France, was born 
17 Dec., 1736 ; consecrated Bishop of Mans, 
5 July, 1767; transferred to Noyon, 1770; 
and died in London, 28 Dec., 1804. He 
was probably of the reigning family of 
Monaco. Where was he buried ? 

5. Louis Francois Mare Hilaire de Conzié, 
Bisho»v of Arras, the subject of a notice in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ died in London 
at 8 a.m. on 16 Dec., 1804. Where was he 
buried ? 

6. The life of Jean Francois, Comte de 
La Marche, last Bishop of St. Pol-de-Léon, 
who died in London, 25 Nov., 1806 (not 
1800, as Mr. HrBGaAME stated), is given not 
only in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ but 
also in vol. Ixxvii. pt. i. of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine at considerable length. 

7. The account of Arthur Richard Dillon, 
Archbishop of Narbonne, given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ should be supplemented by refer- 
ence to ‘ The Annual Register ’ for 1801 and 
1806, and The European Magazine, vol. 1. 

19. 

" 8. Joseph Dominique de Cheyles, Bishop 
of Bayeux, was born in 1717; consecrated 
to Tréguier, 1762; transferred to Cahors, 
1766; and to Bayeux, 1776. He died in 
Jersey in 1797. Where was he buried ? 

9. Joseph Frangois de Malide, Bishop of 
Montpellier, is in the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” He died in London, 2 June, 1812. 
Where was he buried ? 

10. Henri Benoit Jules de Béthisy, last 
Bishop of Uzés, is also in the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle.” He died in London, 8 Aug., 
1817. Where was he buried ? 

11. Philippe Francois d’Albignac (de 
Castelnau), Bishop of Angouléme, was born 
1742, and consecrated 18 July, 1784. He 
is said to have died in London in 1806. 
Where was he buried ? 

12. Pierre Augustin Godard de Belbceuf, 
last Bishop of Avranches, was born in 1730, 
and consecrated 15 May, 1774. He landed 
at Hastings in 1793 after sensational ad- 
ventures, in the company of 75 other eccle- 
siastics, including the Dean of Rouen. He 
was living in London in 1801, and was alive 
15 April, 1804, and is stated to have died in 
England. When, and where, did he die ? 
and where was he buried ? 

13. Alexandre Henri de Chauvigny (de 
Blot), last Bishop of Lombez, was born 
11 Jan., 1751, and consecrated 30 March, 
1788. He is said to have died in London 
in 1805. Where was he buried ? 

14. Emmanuel Louis de Grossoles de 
Flamarens, Bishop of Périgueux, was born 


in 1735; consecrated Bishop of Quimper, 
18 Jan., 1772; and transferred to Péri- 
gueux, 1773. He was living in London in 
1801, and was alive 6 _“ 1803, but appa- 
rently was dead in April, 1804. When, and 
where, did he die? and where was he 
buried ? 

15. —— de Seignelay-Colbert (de 
Gast-le-Hill [? Castle Hill), last Bishop of 
Rodez (called by Prof. Smyth and others 
Bishop of Rhodes), was born in 1736, and 
consecrated 1781. He is said to have died 
in London. He was alive 15 April, 1804. 
What were his Christian names ? And when, 
and where, did he die ? and where was he 
buried ? 

16. Charles Eutrope de la _ Laurencie, 
Bishop of Nantes, like all the other prelates 
above mentioned who were alive at the 
date of the Concordat, refused to resign his 
see. He was born 30 April, 1740 ; was 
consecrated 20 Dec., 1783 ; was in London 
in 180]; and died in Paris in 1815. 

17 and 18. A Bishop de Champorcin, of 
Vannes, is mentioned among the French 
prelates resident in London in 1801 who 
refused to fall in with the Concordat. There 
must, however, be some mistake. The 
Bishop of Vannes in 1801 was Sébastien 
Michel Amelot, who was born in 1741, and 
consecrated 23 April, 1775. He was alive 
15 Apri), 1804. Was he ever in England ? 
Where, and when, did he die ? 

On the other hand, there was a Bishop de 
Champorcin of this epoch. He was Etienne 
Francois-Xavier des Michels de Champorcin, 
the last Bishop of Toul. He was born in 
1721, and was consecrated Bishop of Semez 
in 1771, and transferred to Toul in 1773. 
He is said to have died in 1807. Was he 
ever in England ? Where did he die ? 

19. Mare Antoine de Noé, last Bishop of 
Lescar, unlike all the prelates hereinbefore 
mentioned, resigned his see in accordance 
with the Concordat. He was born in 1724, 
and consecrated 1762. He was named 
Bishop of Troyes in 1802, but died in that 
year. Did he die in England? If so, 
where was he buried ? ; 

There were three other French prelates in 
England in 1801 who resigned their sees in 
accordance with the Concordat, viz. :— 

20. Jean-de-Dieu Raymond de Cicé de 
Boisgelin, Archbishop of Aix, who became & 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Tours in 1802, 
and died 22 Aug., 1804. His life is told in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ 

21. Antoine Eustache, Baron d’Osmond, 


Bishop of Comminges, who is also in the 
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‘Biographie Universelle,’ and who died 
Archbishop of Nancy on 27 Sept., 1823. 

22. Jéré6me Marie Champion de Cicé, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, who died Arch- 
bishop of Aix in 1810. 

23. I may add that Etienne Jean Baptiste 
des Galois de la Tour was provided to the see 
of Moulins (created for him) in 1788. He 
was the eldest son of Charles Jean Baptiste 
des Galois de la Tour, Vicomte de Glene. 
He was in London in 1801, and protested 
against the Concordat. Nominated to the 
Archbishopric of Bourges in 1817, he was 
consecrated 26 Sept., 1819, and died at 
Bourges, 20 March, 1820, aged 70. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“CorTEL CLocks.—What is the mean- 
ing of the word “cortel’? as applied to 
clocks? I have long known the word 
applied to clocks hanging on the wall, but 
I cannot find the word in any dictionary, 
French or English. A. B. 


Batiaps.—Which collections of 
French ballads similar to our Border ballads 
are the best ? Ww. W. 


BaRNABY CHRONICLES are mentioned in 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London Past 
and Present’ as first published in 1716 in 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. What were 
they, and by whom written ? L. B. 


“YEOMAN SERVICE.”’—What is the origin 
of this expression? The Broad Arrow of 
8 June, p. 637, in an article on the Imperial 
Yeomanry, makes the following statement : 

“Our very language shows, by the term ‘yeomen’s 
service,’ how the country really appreciates the 
fact that the yeomen have in the past come out to 
- a duty to their country, and have done it 


I always thought ‘“ yeoman service” 
referred to the proper yeoman, who may 
fitly be described for the purpose as the 
farmer who farms his own land, and I am 
afraid there are very few of this class at the 
gga time in any county, and especially 
ew in the Imperial Yeomanry. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Crest: SUN BETWEEN Wincs.—I should 
be glad of assistance in identifying the follow- 
Ing crest upon an old piece of china: a sun 
Proper between two wings vert, each wing 
charged with a fi like the combination 
of a 2 and a 4, which I have been told is the 
symbol of tin. Motto: Vis mund ” 
Initials beneath, A. K. S. Leo C. 


ARMS ON a fifteenth- 
century chalice (North Italian—probably 


ic). | correct. 


Sienese or Florentine) is the following coat 
of arms: Barry of six or and azure; on a 
chief of the second, three mullets of the 
first. This is in enamel upon one of. the 
facets of the knop. I seek information 
whose are the arms. H. D. E. 


CHAMBERLAIN MArRRIAGE.—Information is 
desired concerning the marriage of Hugh 
Chamberlain between 1665 and 1675— 
inte go in some village in the neighbour- 

ood of Nottingham. Intelligence will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 


(Mrs.) Moore. 
122, Highgate, Kendal. 


PiccaDILLy: ITs Name.—In Allen’s 
‘History and Antiquities of London,’ pub- 
lished in 1839 with an appendix by Thomas 
Wright, vol. iv. p. 301, I read :— 

“Piccadilly is so called from Piccadilly-house, 
which stwod on the site of Sackville Street. This 
was a sort of repository for ruffs, when there were 
no other houses here. Ruffs were also called turn- 
overs, and capes. The street was completed, as far 
as the present Berkeley-street, in the year 1642.” 

In a small book entitled ‘ Instructive 
Rambles in London and the Adjacent 
Villages,’ by Elizabeth Helme, 1798, vol. i. 
p- 50, I find the following :— 

“At this moment wf passed the turnpike and 
entered Piccadilly, which Charles observing was a 
very wide and populous street, his father replied, 
‘It is indeed so now, Charles, but some years 
it was little better than waste land, and first built 
upon by one Higgins a taylor, who had accumulated 
a fortune by making stiff collars, then much in 
fashion, and called Piccadilla’s; from which he 
named the street.” 

I should be greatly obliged if any one 
would tell me the real explanation of the 
name Piccadilly, and whether either of my 
notes can be vouched for. 

Henry HucuHes Crawtey, R.D. 
Stowe-Nine-Churches Rectory, Weedon. 
[Piccadilly is discussed at 1 S. viii. 467; 3 S. ix. 

176, 249; 4S. i. 292; iii. 415. A long article on 
the subject, illustrated by many quotations from 
early original documents, was contributed to The 
Atheneum of 27 July, 1901, by Mrs. C. C. Stopes.] 


De Luvuys or NorpERLOOosE. —It is 
stated in a pedigree in my possession that 
about 1743 one Thomas Watson, of Great 
Yarmouth, was married to Jacoba Norder- 
loose. In another pedi; she is called 
the daughter of De Lhuys, Dutch Consul. 
I shall be glad of any information as to the 
above names and as to which of the two is 
Cur. WATSON. 
264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


Darciz’s ‘History or 
have a copy of Abraham Darcie’s ‘ Historie 
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of the Most High, Mighty, and Ever-glorious 
Empresse Elizabeth,’ dedicated to James I., 
undated, but with 1625 on the binding. 
(I cannot find this edition in the British 
Museum.) 

The book contains 727 pages, and upon 
every one of these pages I find 95 per cent 
of the e’s, 30 or 40 per cent of the a’s, and a 
few other letters apparently touched up 
with pen and ink (a process which the 
original printing does not require, as it is 
good enough). If this is pen and ink, it 
must be the work of either a “fool or a 
cipher.” 

I should be very much obliged if any of 
your readers who have this edition would 
examine it, and see whether their copies 
have these peculiar touchings-up. 

W. Murpuy-GrIMSHAW. 

109, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


Victor Huco: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
Where do the following lines come from ?— 
Soyez comme un oiseau 
Posé pour un instant 
Sur un rameau trop fréle, 
_ sent ployer la branche, 
{t qui chant pourtant, 
Sachant qu'il a des ailes. 
They are by Victor Hugo, but exact reference 
to some available edition is desired. 


Boss. 


CoFFINS AND SHRovpS.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any one will put me in the way of 
obtaining information as to when the use of 
wooden coffins instead of shrouds became 
fairly general for burial. 

ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 

Health Department, Town Hall, Brighton. 


Cot. Howre.—Can any of your readers 
give me information, genealogical or other- 
wise, as to a Col. Howe who commanded the 
Light Infantry at the famous battle of 
Quebec (1759), when General Wolfe was 
killed ? By what means is it possible also 
to find out whether he was subsequently 
the Tower, or in some official 

osition there ? P. E. 
Praldeburgh, Suffolk. 

Col. Howe was younger bro 


Viscount Howe. There is a pretty f 
him in the * D.N.B’] 


INCACHED.””—Ralph Fitch, in describing 
the natives of Cochin as he saw them in 


1589, says: ‘‘The king goeth incached, 

as they do all.”” What does incached mean ? 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ does not record such a word. 
DonaLp Fereauson. 


Replies. 
SIR GEORGE MONOUX. 
(10 S. viii. 10.) 


ALTHOUGH this worthy is frequently styled 
‘“‘ Sir’ in early lists of mayors, &c., he never 
was in reality knighted. There is nothing 
remarkable in his being so styled, however, 
having regard to the fact that the humblest 
chantry-priest was accorded this honourable 
prefix, as is well known. 

Youngest son of John Monoux of Stan- 
ford, Worcester, gent., he was draper; 
Alderman of Bassishaw Ward; _ Sheriff 
1509-10; Lord Mayor 1514-15; M.P. for 
the City 15243; re-elected Mayor in latter 
year, but refused to serve, and was fined 
1,000/.; discharged and fine remitted in 
1524, he in gratitude making over to the 
Corporation his brewhouse (called ‘ Gold- 
ings’’), situate near the Bridge House in 
Southwark; resigned his aldermanry in 
1541; died 1543 (his wife ‘‘ Dame Ann” 
having predeceased him by nearly half a 
century, she dying in 1500); buried at 
Walthamstow. 

According to Stow, Monoux “ re-edified 
the decayed parish church of Waltonstow, 
or Walthamstow,’’ and “founded there 4 
free school, and almshouses for thirteen 
almspeople,” also making “a causeway of 
timber over the marshes from Walthamstow 
to Lock Bridge, &c.”” His lengthy petition 
to be excused serving the office of Mayor 4 
second time, with the deliberations of the 
civic authorities thereupon, is set out in 
Mr. Deputy Baddeley’s ‘Aldermen of 
Cripplegate Ward,’ pp. 188-9. 

By his will, dated 4 June, 1541, proved 
28 March, 1544 (P.C.C. 3 Pynnyng), he 
bequeathed to his cousin William Monoux, 
a boy of eight, second son of Thomas 
Monoux, late of Walthamstow, three several 
leases of properties specified. The first of 
these is stated to be held of the parsonage 
at Walthamstow; the second is described 
as “a certeyne grounde called sainte Johnes 
grounde”’ in Walthamstow and Chingford; 
the third consisting of lands and tenements 
situated in Lombard Street and Cornhill, 
‘“‘wherof the principall tenement is cauled 
the popes hedd, otherwise cauled the 
busshoppes hedd.”’ He also left to the same 
William four tenements in Southwark, 
the chief tenement being called the ‘‘ Castell’; 
with remainder of the whole to legatees 
sister Anne, also a minor; and further 
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Monoux, of Berkhampstead, Herts, salter, 
and his heirs male. 

The greater portion of the will (and of a 
codicil added 8 June, 1543) is devoted to 
regulations for the maintenance and safe 
custody of testator’s capitall place” in 
Walthamstow called ‘‘ Moones,”? of which 
the aforesaid William Monoux is “ righte 
inherito',” during the latter’s nonage, four 
executors and three overseers being ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Among the minor 
bequests are included 40s. to the poor of 
his ward of ‘ Bassingshawe,’’ and 12d. 
apiece to all poor householders of Waltham- 
stow. Other landed property is, however, 
referred to in the will, the original of which 
is filed at Somerset House. 

Monoux does not appear to have invariably 
figured in the eyes of his contemporaries in 
a favourable light. In 1538, for instance, 
he came in contact with Sir Richard Gresham, 
a fellow-alderman, in connexion with the 
latter’s project to erect a City Bourse, with 
the result that Sir Richard refers to him as @ 
man of “ noe gentyll nature ”’ in a letter he 
addressed to Cromwell on the subject (see 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘London and the Kingdom,’ 
vol. i. pp. 494-5); and in 1540 there is 
complaint of ‘‘moche evyll and vycyous 
tule”’ maintained within his aldermanry 
(cf. Baddeley’s work, p. 110). Some twenty 
years before the last date the rector and 
churchwardens of the City parish of St. John 
Zachary had presented a bill of complaint 
in the Court of Aldermen against Monoux 
and others in a certain matter connected 
with their annual income. This will be 
fully dealt with in my history of that parish 
and SS. Anne and Agnes. 

A list of the worthy Mayor’s bene- 
factions to his parish of Walthamstow, 
compiled from the records there, is contained 
in an ‘Account’ drawn up by William 
Houghton, then vestry clerk, in 1877. A 
copy of the work is to be found in the Guild- 
hall Library. 

_The pedigree of the Monoux family is 
given in the respective visitations of Essex 
in 1558 and 1612 (see Harleian Society’s 
Publications, vol. xiii. pp. 78, 79, 252). 
The date of birth of our subject does not 
seem to be ascertainable, nor is his mother’s 
name given therein. 

Witrram McMurray. 


Monoux (the name is sometimes spelt 
Monox) built the north aisle of Waltham- 
stow Church about the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and also built the 


Free School and Almshouses (the latter 
accommodating thirteen poor people, eight 
men and five women), with a school-house 
and apartments for the master. The endow- 
ments were augmented in 1686 by the will 
of Henry Maynard. In 1819 thirty boys 
were clothed and educated in the school. 
In 1780 a school was established for twenty 
girls. Monox also rebuilt a square tower 
at the west end of the church, and about 
1535 built a chapel at the east end of the 
north aisle. The south aisle of the church 
was built about the same time as the north, 
by another eminent citizen, Robert Thorn 
or Thorne, a merchant tailor. See Orridge’s 
‘Citizens of London’; James Dugdale’s 
‘British Traveller’; and Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia.’ J. Ho~tpEN MaAcMICcHAEL. 

Deene, Streatham. 

See Fuller’s ‘ Worthies of England.’ A 
foot-note refers to Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 
p. 90. 

The arms of Monox were Arg., on a chevron 
sa., between three holly-leaves proper, as 
many besants; on a chief gules, a bird 
between two anchors or. 

See also Burke’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies,’ Monnoux of Wotton. 

R. FyYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

[M.A.Oxon. also thanked for reply.] 


“ DevacHAN ”’ (10S. viii. 28).—This must 
be a Sanskrit term, though I do not find it 
in the Sanskrit dictionaries. It may be 
corrupt. Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, in a note 
prefixed to his book ‘ The Devachanic Plane,’ 
1902, admits that the word is “ etymologic- 
ally inaccurate and misleading.” It is 
obviously derived from deva, the Sanskrit 
name for a god or angel. In the glossary at 
the end of Col. Oleott’s ‘ Theosophy, Religion, 
and Occult Science,’ 1885, it is defined as 
follows: ‘“‘Devachan (pron. Devakhan), 
the conscious after-life.”’ 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The meaning of Devachan may be best 
learnt from the Theosophists who use it. 

Madame Blavatsky in ‘The Key to 
Theosophy,’ 1889, p. 145, describes it as 
“* naradise ...... a place of bliss and of supreme 
felicity......no sorrow, or even a shade of pain, can 
be experienced therein.” 

Again, p. 146 :— 

““We say that the bliss of the Devachanee consists 
in its complete conviction that it has never left the 
ot and that there is no such thing as death at 
a 

From ‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ by A. P. 


houses, known as Lord Mayor Monox’s 


Sinnett, 1885, p. 88 :— 
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“The dream-life of Devachan......not death, but 
birth !—birth into another personality,” &c. 

On p. 93 :— 

“A condition of mere subjective enjoyment, the 
duration and intensity of which is determined by 
the merit and spirituality of the earth-life last 

t. 


past. 
Pp. 76-98 deal exhaustively with the subject, 
as does ‘ Reincarnation,’ by Annie Besant, 
1892, pp. 52-6. 

In the Buddhistic teachings there were 
paths or ways to the bliss of non-existence 
(or Nirvana). Reincarnation was dreaded, 
as existence in this world entailed upon 
man suffering, misery, and pain. 

“Death itself being unable to deliver from it, 
since death is merely the door which he passes to 
another life on earth after_a little rest on the 
threshold — Devachan.” — ‘The Secret Doctrine,’ 
2nd ed., H. P. Blavatsky, 1888, vol. i. pp. 38, 39. 

Devachan is compared to the symbolic 
egg of immortality, which in the esoteric 
doctrine is the abode of bliss—the winged 
scarabzus being also a symbol of it (ib., vol. i. 
p- 365). It is claimed, on the authority of 
the Egyptian ‘Book of the Dead,’ to be 
“the land of the rebirth of gods ”’ (ib., vol. ii. 
p. 374). JOSEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


“THIGGYNG ”’: “ FULCENALE ”’ : WARE- 
LONDES ”’ (10 S. vii. 507).—Thiggyng is the 
A.-S. thiging, “the taking of anything to 
eat or drink’’; allied to A.-S. thicgan (not 
thiggan), to take, accept. I think fulcenale 
may very well be a compound word, and 
equivalent to fulsen-ale. Fulsen is given in 
‘N.E.D.’ as another form of filsen, verb, 
to minister to, aid, support; from which 
a sb. filsen or fulsen easily results, the sense 
being “ aid, support,’’ 7.e., the same as that 
of the original A.-S. fylst, ‘‘ help, assistance,”’ 
whence the verb filsen is derived. Ale is a 
common suffix, with the sense of “ repast,”’ 
as in bride-ale, church-ale, scot-ale, &c. 
Hence fulcen-ale is simply “ a repast giving 
help,”’ «.e., a snack to help one along, a 
casual lunch. 

Warelond is of course an old form of 
ware-land. The precise sense of ware is not 
clear. Blount and Cowel explain warland 
as equivalent to warectum, 7.e., fallow land ; 
which hardly seems to suit. The ‘ E.D.D.’ 
has ware in the sense of wares, goods, stuff 
of any kind, especially food and drink. 
Perhaps this may help. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


On putura Fleta, lib. ii. cap. 73, § 6, has :— 


“Ne pee: negligentiam, vel pigritiem, de 
debitis, Puturis et prehendis suis quicquam amit- 
tant. Vetus Charta sub Edwardo I. apud Spel- 


mannum: ‘¢...... pro Putura 7. leporariorum....., 
videlicet pro Putura cujuslibet leporarii et_falconis 

r diem ld. ob....... > Placita Cores sub eodem 
‘dw. ann. 21...... Ex his haud obscurum est 
Puturam hic idem signiticare quod pastura, id 
scilicet omne quod in cibum homini vel animalibus 
tribuitur (V. jus gisti, seu procurationis). Aperta 
sunt que in hane rem profert Th. Blount in 
Nomolex. Anglic. v. Putura. Placit. in Itin. apud 
Cestriam ann. 14 Henr. VII. ‘Per Puturam ser- 
vient. Johannes Stanley Ar. clamat 
ould organg [?] lands........ Placit. apud Preston. 
ann. 17 III. Johannes clamat ‘unam 
Puturam in prioratu de Penwortham......de Eves- 

am. 

There is another putura (W. Thorn, anno 
1267), meaning Fr. poutre, poultrerie (Reg. 
176, Chartoph. reg. ch. 612, anno 1448). 

Fulcenale may therefore, by parity of 
reasoning, be considered a mistaken spelling 
for falconeria, or similar word, seeing that 
putura is for “ pastura (cujuslibet leporarii 
et falconis).”’ Among the gista above men- 
tioned (called also procurationes, ccenatica, 
comestiones, pastus, prandia) was the gistum 
canum et venatorum (charta anni 1232, apud 
Perardum in Burgund., pag. 424; vw. 
‘Monasticum Anglic.,’ t. i. p. 98). 

““Tabule Gaufredi de Lisiniano D. de Vouvent 
et de Mervent ann. 1232: ‘Procurationes, quas 
mihi deberi dicebam, et meis prepositis, falconariis 
......concedo necessaria qu dicebam......avibus meis 
ac eorum custodibus.’” 

The above extracts are from Du Cange 
(Paris, Didot, 1840), who says that to thig 
(spelt variously) is donare, and shows that 
the Carthusians objected to the principle 
of billeting—on a large scale especially— 
on them. H. H. Jounson. 

Université de Rennes. 


In Scotland to thig or thigg is to ask, to 
beg, but has also the meaning “ to go about, 
receiving supply, not in the way of common 
mendicants, but rather as giving others an 
opportunity of manifesting their liberality.” 
See Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,’ vol. iv. p. 546 (Paisley, A. 
Gardner, 1882). T. F. D. 


KesBie’s ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR’ (10 S. vii. 
469).—Is not the sense of “‘ eager bound,” 
in the lines quoted by Mr. Mew, that, seen 
from ‘ Bethsaida’s cold and darksome 
height,” the vista, though so wide-stretching, 
may be at once comprehended by a rapid 
glance of the eye ? F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Joun Horne-TookeE (10 S. vii. 509).—If 
he went to school before he was a year old, 
as is stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ (Ivii. 40), he 
might well be the father of two daughters 
before he was nine. 
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In point of fact, he went to the Soho 
Square Academy in 1743, not 1736; and in 
1799 his daughters are described by his 
friend Alexander Stephens (‘Memoirs of 
John Horne Tooke,’ ii. 158) as “ advancing 
towards puberty,”’ a phrase which from the 

m of a barrister, as Stephens was, may 
imply that they were under twelve, the age 
at which the law presumes puberty in females. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In The Anti-Jacobin the name of the 
“renegado priest” is spelt with no hyphen 
between the last two names. The pro- 
a is settled by these lines (5 March, 
1798) :-— 

Scarce had sleep my eyes o’erspread, 

Ere Alecto sought my bed ; 

In her left tone a torch she shook 

And in her right led John Horne Tooke. 
R. S. B. 


“ AwaitFuL’”’ (10 S. vii. 510).—There is 
no instance of this needless form in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Any one can make up unnecessary words 
of this character. Let us hope that it will 
speedily perish, unless it can win from every 
one an all-commanding respect—which I 
greatly doubt. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“THe Rest” (10 S. vii. 266, 
415)—The rest formerly standing in the 
middle of the road near the Holborn Viaduct 
end of the Old Bailey was a double one. 
Just above the shelf that faced towards 
Ludgate Hill, in black block letters, was 
inscribed: ‘‘ Rest, but do not loiter.” 
There was also an injunction painted upon 
the opposite side, but I do not recollect the 
words. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


CEMETERY CONSECRATION (10 S. vii. 490). 
—In reply to the inquiry respecting the 
establishment of cemeteries, I may say that 
the Necropolis at Low Hill, Liverpool, was 
opened in 1825; but I believe the Jews had 
a cemetery before that at the corner of 
Oake Street and Crown Street, a new one 
being opened in 1837 in Deane Street, 
Kensington, for the Jewish community in 
this town. 

Mr. Jacearp’s remark about the new 
cathedral at Liverpool is very misleading. 
So far is it from ‘“‘ now fast approaching 
completion’? that I understand it will be 
ve years before even the first portion, the 
Lady Chapel, will be ready for use. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


“ Grinpy ” (10 S. vii. 209, 251, 416).— 
May not the adjective in question be con- 


nected with our “ der Grind ’’=scab, scurf, 
which is related to grind? G. KRUEGER. 


rlin. 


Irish PEDIGREES: SoctaL CONDITION OF 
IRELAND UNDER THE Tupors (10S. viii. 29). 
—Edmund Spenser’s ‘ View of the State of 
Ireland’ may be mentioned. A paper on 
the treatment of the survivors of the Armada 
in Ireland was printed in the Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society a few years 
ago. Ww. C. B. 


Mr. R. Bagwell’s ‘Ireland under the 
Tudors,’ 3 vols., 8vo (Longmans), 1885-90, 
may be useful incidentally. 

Wan. H. PEEt. 


Court Leet : Manor Court (10S. vii. 327, 
377; viii. 16).—Hampstead has also its 
Court Leet, of which the summer meeting 
has recently been held. Business procedure 
would seem to be conducted on much the 
same lines as that mentioned by Mr. J. T. 
Pace, not omitting the customary repast, 
in this instance served at famous “Jack 
Straw’s Castle,” adjoining Hampstead 
Heath. A full account of the quaint 
observances appears in The Hampstead and 
Highgate Express of 22 June, from which, 
amongst other local references, we learn 
that the “‘ pound ” was “ still in good repair,”’ 
though “the parish stocks disappeared 
many years ago.’ It is to be hoped that 
the Manorial Society’s lists in process of 
publication will be enriched by much 
valuable matter from private sources. 

Crecin CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


For many years there was a Court Leet 
of the Manor of Lewisham, iXent, belonging 
to Earl Dartmouth, held at ‘“ The Green 
Man” Hotel, Blackheath. I can recollect 
Courts being held there until 1874, but I have 
no knowledge since. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


First Russian CHRISTIAN Martyr (10 8. 
viii. 6).—Neither Tur nor Peter is recorded as 
a Russian martyr in the Old Russian ‘ Nestor 
Chronicle’ (ed. Miklosich, 1860). But the 
celebrated brethren Boris and Gleb occur 
there, and their martyrdom, a.p. 1015, is 
fully related in chap. xlvii. As M. L. Leger 
in his excellent chronological and critical 
Index, added to his French translation of 
the ‘ Nestor Chronicle’ (pub. 1884), points 
out, the names of Prince Boris and his 
brother Gleb are among the most popular 
in Russian history (not less renowned in 
Russia and Bulgaria than that of St. Wen- 
ceslas, the Christian martyr, in Bohemia). 
In the history of Bulgaria we meet already 
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with a Prince Boris, the first Christian ruler 
of Bulgaria (852-907), who was numbered 
among the saints, and whose name was 
afterwards adopted in Russia. Thanks to 
their martyrdom—they were assassinated 
by their brother Sviatopolk—the Russian 
princes Boris and Gleb soon became the 
national saints of Russia: 80 years after 
their death (7.c. in 1094) their saints’ day 
was already the festive day of the Russian 
people. H. Krens. 


‘“ UMBRELLA ”’ (10 S. vii. 267; viii. 16).— 
The quotation from Beaumont end Fletcher 
is, I believe, later than 1615, the date 
usually assigned to the play being 1624. 
The quotation is duly given in my ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary’; but I also cite from 
Cotgrave: Ombraire, an umbrello, or 
shadow’; and I refer to Ombrelle in the 
same. If these articles are in the first 
edition of Cotgrave, this takes us back to 
1611. Cotgrave, s.v. ‘Ombrelle,’ explains 
at length. So does Florio (1598), in ex- 
plaining the Ital. form ombrella ; and I have 
already quoted what he says, both under 
that heading and under ‘ Umbella’; and I 
have noted that he does not use ‘“‘ umbrello’”’ 
as an English form. The earliest quotation 
(next to Cotgrave) I have yet found is that 
given in Fairholt’s ‘ Glossary of Costume in 
England.’ He says that Robert Toft, in 
his will, [dated] 30 March, 1618, bequeaths 
“an umbrello of perfumed leather with a 
gould fryndge abowte yt which I broughte 
out of Italie.’ The word is certainly of 


Italian origin, with (formerly) a pseudo-— by these gentlemen is of much interest, but 
See Fairholt’s | 


excellent article ; he gives several dates and’ 


Spanish termination in -o. 


references. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Umbrellas are mentioned prior to 1616, in 
“Tom Coryate’s Crudities,’ published in 
1611. He says :— 


“Here [at Cremona] I will mention—although it 
may seem frivolous, yet will be a novelty—that 
many do carry a thing which they call in the Italian 
tongue umbrellaes. These are made of something 
answerable to the form of a little canopy, and 


hooped inside with divers little wooden hoops, that | 


extend the umbrella in a pretty large compass. 
They are used especially by horsemen, who fasten 
the end of the handle to one of their thighs.” 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


HAYMARKET, WESTMINSTER (10 vii. 
270, 370, 516).—Some slight confusion has 
evidently occurred in the replies on this 
subject. The hay market referred to in 
the query is unmistakably that then held 


‘looked after. 


Westminster. The patent quoted by Mr. 
HARLAND-OXLEY at the second reference 
is a very clear identification, and prevents 
any inaccurate recognition of the West- 
minster market (vide ‘ Report and Memorial 
respecting Improvement in Westminster,’ 
1808, and Wallis’s ‘Guide to London,’ 
1814) as the hay market that gave its 
name to the thoroughfare in the parish of 
St. James. 

Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London’ (1855), 
p. 370, Mazzinghi’s ‘History and Present 
State of London,’ &e. (1793), and White’s 
‘Some Account of the Proposed Improve- 
ments of the Western Part of London’ 
(1815) provide useful information about the 
last-named hay market, which was removedin 
1830 to Cumberland Square, then laid out 
for this purpose. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

May I be permitted to say that, so far 
as I can see, Messrs. A. S. Lewis, C. 
SHELLEY, and G. E. WEARE have gone very 
wide of the mark as set forth by Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL in his query at the first reference? 
Perhaps this was, in a sense, to be expected, 
as the hay market, Westminster, has 
received so little notice at the hands of 
London topographers ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the thoroughfare now known 
as the Haymarket was in those days not 
strictly to be called in Westminster, as only 
the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John 
were the “City,” all others being in the 
‘* Liberties ’’ until the passing of the Act of 
Parliament in 1900. The information given 


hardly bears upon the question raised. 


The reply of the second gentleman at the 


last reference in no way touches the query. 
All that he suggests may be correct, but it 
must be remembered that when Cumber- 
land Market was opened, the one in the 
Haymarket was closed under the Act of 
11 Geo. IV. cap. 14, and so loitering —_ 
goners would in all probability be closely 
The quotation from ‘The 
Epicure’s Almanack’ (London, 1815) 38 
also of interest; but here again we fin 
that the ‘“‘ Westminster Market,”’ the demo- 
lition of which was “ to make room for the 
New Sessions House,” had nothing to do 
with the sale of hay and such like produce. 
A correspondent of Westminster (an illus- 
trated monthly review) for September, 
1897, writing over the signature of “ Vere- 
cundus,” tells us that the site acquired for 
the purpose was 

“the Westminster Meat Market, which fell into 


in the Broadway, parish of St. Margaret’s, | disuse about the year 1775, and must not be con 
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founded with the Westminster Fish Market, the 
rival of Billingsgate, which had its venue by 
Cannon Row. The market itself was a large open 
space, with the Market House in the centre, with 
stalls and shops around about—made use of by 
butchers, poulterers, and others. In the early ~~ 
of the last century [the eighteenth] it is said to 
have been well served and resorted to. According 
to Walcott, the Market House referred to was built 
by subscription in the year 1568; and on its site 
the architect Mr. 8. P. Cockerell erected the 
Guildhall.” 


This building, too, has gone, and is replaced 

by a home for the County Council for 

Middlesex. W. E. 
Westminster. 


Stumps (10S. vii. 489).— 
I learn from a ‘ Guide to the Roman Baths 
of Bath,’ by Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 
that there is, or was, in that city a tablet 
inscribed in uncials which offers great choice 
of interpretations :— 

“Prof. Sayce read the inscription in one way, 
and Prof. Zangemeister of Heidelberg in another. 
Prof. Sayce read it as a cure from either bathing or 
taking the waters, certified by three great men, 
whilst the German professor read it to be a curse 
upon a man who had stolen a table-cloth, ascribing 


e theft to a guest of a dinner party !”—Pp. 21, 22. | 


Descending to a foot-note and to particulars : 


“Mr. Davis and Prof. Sayce, reading from right | foe tel 


to left, made out the following wording :— 


COLAVITVILBIAMMIHIQ 
AQVACOMCLIQV-TSEC [or R] IV 
AVITEAMLV TAEL 
EXPERIVSVELVINNA I LY 
GVERINVSAERIANXSEX 


ITIANVSAVGVSTALISSE 
CATVSMINIANVSCOM 
IOVINAGERMANILL 
“*Q(uintus) has bathed [or washed] Vilbia for 


Severinus, A(u)gustalis, Comitianus, Catusmini- 
anus, Germanilla, Jovina.’ ”—Pp. 22, 

I have had Mr. Charles Davis’s ‘ Guide’ 
for perhaps twenty years, so there has been 
ample time for other learned men to offer 
their various interpretations; but I am 
not able to give examples. St. SwiTHIN. 


ROSE AND GORDON FAMILIEs (10S. viii. 8). 
—D. M. R. will find Mrs. Janet Anne Ross’s 
name in the current issue of ‘ Who’s Who.’ 
She married 5 Dec., 1860, not 1861. 

JOHN B. WAITNEWRIGHT. 


“Treats “ ”’ (108. vi. 310; 
vii. 517).—As “‘treats”’ in the list given is 
associated with collars, hames, and plough- 
gear, it seems not unlikely that it may be 
a misprint for “ theats,’’ which is a standard 
word for traces. Translating in his easy, 
periphrastic fashion ‘ Aneid’ ix. 316-19, 
Gavin Douglas writes thus :— 

The bodeis of Rutilianys heyr and thar 

Thai dyd persaue ; and by the coist alquhayr 
The cartis stand with lymowris bendyt strek, 
The men lyggyng, the hamis about thar nek, 
Or than amangis the quhelis and the thetis. 


Similarly, in rendering the lora et juga of 


| xii. 532, the translator finds his equivalent 
in “the renis and the thetis.”” This word, 

thatt-r, a cord, and variously 
written “ thetis,’’ “‘ thetes,’? and “ theats,” 
has kept its place in the agricultural ter- 
minology of Scotland to the present day. 
It is also very expressive figuratively, as 
when it is said of one who has kicked over 
the traces that he has “ gane clean ower 
the theats,” or that he is “ oot o’ the theats 
a’ thegither.”’ THoMas BayYNeE. 


me with the water. Along with Cliquatis he has 
saved her by means of quin...... tael [or tale]. [His] 
Se [is] 500,000 — of copper coin or quinari. | 
Signed by] G. Verinus, Aerianus (lianus] Ex- | 
itianus, the Augustal priest, and Se(xtius) Catus | 
Minianus, along with Pek Germanilla.’ 
“Prof. Zangemeister reads as follows :— 
Q IHIM MATELIV * TIVALO(V) 
NI * CIS * TAVQUIL € * MOC * AVQA* 
LE‘AT IN ‘IVQ‘* MAE °TIVA 
VL(AS) * ANNIV * LEV * SVEREP 
SXE SVNAIREA * SVNIREV 
ES * SILATSVGA SUNAITI 
MOC * SUNAINIMSUTAC* 
LLINAMREG * ANIVOI * 


(except ma(n)te/iu(m), which he considers the a 


“ee 


ay the man who stole my table-cloth waste 
away like water unless he restores it. [Parties 
suspected are] Vinna; or Exsupereus, Verianus, 


Lonpon CoacHiInG HovsEs In 1680 (10 8S. 
viii. 1).—In regard to Mr. W. Norman’s 
reference to Lad Lane under this heading, 
I may be permitted to remark that this 
lane now exists as part of Gresham Street, 
being the third (counting from west to east) 
of the four original thoroughfares of which 
that street is formed. They were St. 
Anne’s Lane, Maiden Lane, Lad Lane, and 
Cateaton Street (see my communication 
under the last heading at 10 S. v. 475). 

In that part of the street formerly known 
as Lad (or Ladle) Lane “ The Swan with 
Two Necks still exists, not, it is hardly 
necessary to remark, as a coaching house, 
but as a receiving office of the London and 
North-Western Railway; and over the 
entrance to the goods yard a carved stone 
representation of the old sign may be seen 
in relief on the pediment. 

I hope to be enabled to devote a chapter 
of my history of SS. Anne and Agnes parish 
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to the old ‘“‘ Bull and Mouth,” which stood 
within its confines, and which figures in 
Mr. Norman’s list. But this will, in all 
probability, depend upon the measure of) 
support accorded to the work on the sub- 
scription list. McMurray. 


SHREWsBURY CLocK: “ PoINT OF WAR” 
(10 S. viii. 8).—The quotation referring to 
** Shrewsbury clock ”’ is no doubt an allusion 
to Falstaff’s assertion in Shakespere’s 
‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., where he says that 
he fought Hotspur at the battle of 
Shrewsbury ‘‘a long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock.’ The clock in question is supposed 
by Salopians to be the one facing the 
Square in front of the Market Hall, built 
in 1595. The clock of course was not there 
when the battle was fought, but it was there 
when Shakespere wrote, and for centuries 
Salopians in Shrewsbury and the vicinity 
took the time from ‘‘ Shrewsbury clock ” 
with as much confidence as Dover does 
from the noon gun. 

JoHN BavINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


The allusion must be to the clock in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV.,’ Part I. Act V. 
se. iv., where Falstaff asserts that he “ fought 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock.” The 
expression quoted by Masor “as 
regular as Shrewsbury clock,” is a new 
gloss. Though much has been written 
about it, it may safely be asserted that no 
clock in Shrewsbury can be identified with 
Falstaff’s ‘‘ Shrewsbury clock,” which is 
probably the creation of the great poet’s 
imagination. W. G. D. FLETCHER. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


The following extract from the ‘ Life of 
Lord Fairfax’ by Sir Clements R. Markham 
(chap. vii. p. 63) may be useful and ex- 
planatory :— 

**A cavalry captain wore a plume in his hat, and 
his trumpeter had a banner with the captain’s full 
coat of arms suspended from the trumpet. The 
calls of the trumpet were called ‘points of war.’ 
They were Pt one from the Spanish, viz.: 1. Bota 
silla. 2. Monta cavallo. 3. Al Estandarte. 4. Tacquet 
(march). 5. Carga. 6. Auquet (watch).” 

The following passage from ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor’ may prove illustrative. 
The speaker is Johnie Mortsheugh (sexton 
of the old graveyard at Hermitage), describ- 
ing ae battle of Bothwell Brigg, 24 June, | 

‘*There was young Allan Ravenswood, that was | 
then Master, wi’ a bended pistol in his hand—it | 
was a mercy it gaed na aff—crying to me, that had | 
scarce as much wind left as serve the necessary | 


purpose of my ain lungs, ‘Sound, you poltroon! 
sound, you damned cowardly villain, or I will blow 
your brains out !’ and, to be sure, I blew sic points 
of war, that the scraugh of a clockin’ hen was musie¢ 
to them.”—Chap. xxiv. 
JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MusicaLt SERVICES ON CHURCH TOWERS 
(10 S. viii. 8).—Immediately after evensong 
on the 29th of May the lay clerks and 
choristers of Durham Cathedral still ascend 
the central tower, and, facing east, north, 
and south, sing in their surplices ‘ Lord, 
for Thy tender mercies’ sake” (Farrant), 
referring to the national crime of the 
murder of Charles I.; ‘Therefore with 
angels and archangels’’ (V. Novello), ex- 
pressing the Christian hope for the martyred 
king ; and “‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord” 
(W. H. Callcott), a prayer that we may not 
have civil war again. The anthems by two 
modern composers show that the present 
selection cannot be earlier than their date. 
The singing is, perhaps, an early nine- 
teenth-century revival of an old custom 
that had been discontinued for a long time. 
It has, indeed, been supposed to have 
originated in the monks singing ‘ Te Deum’ 
on an earlier campanile when they saw the 
flight of the Scots after the battle of Neville’s 
Cross in October, 1346. See ‘ Rites of 
Durham’ (Surtees Soc. ed., 1903, p. 23, and 
note, p. 214). When the present singing 
on the tower was instituted, the battle was 
almost forgotten ; but the happy restoration 
of our Church and monarchy was still in 
thankful remembrance, and a ‘Te Deum’ 
on the 29th of May would have been much 
more suitable for that day than the anthems 
now sung. I do not know whether there 
was an ancient custom of singing ‘ Te Deum’ 
annually on the tower, nor have I any 
knowledge with regard to any singing there, 
of earlier date than that which now takes 
place. And it is quite possible that it only 
dates from the nineteenth century, and it 
may have been suggested by the singing on 
Magdalen Tower or elsewhere. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


In Southampton the dawn of May Day 
used to be heralded by a local choir singing 
from the top of the quaint old Bargate, 


which still spans the High Street of that 


town. This custom was kept up as late 
as 1890 or 189i, when I was resident there, 
and possibly may still be observed. I do 
not see any reference to it in the Rev. J. 
Silvester Davies’s ‘ History of Southampton,’ 
1883 ; but it is probably a very old custom. 
Is it a relic of pre-Christian times and the 
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| 
observance of May Day by the old sun- 


worshippers ? This question of May Day 
observance and what he calls ‘‘ May-year ”’ 
worship is discussed by Sir Norman Lockyer 
in his recently published work, ‘ Stonehenge | 
and other British Stone Monuments Astro- | 
nomically Considered (London, 1906). 
not the jubilant May Morning musical service | 
carry us back to the time when our pre- 
historic forefathers got on high vantage | 
ground to welcome the May Day sun, the 
harbinger of spring and the crop-growing 
season ? Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—Mishode—Mono- 
y. (Vol. VI.) By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 
Tue back of the paper covers of this section shows 
the admirable advance already made in the pro- 
duction of this colossal Dictionary, which within a 
ear or two will in all probability be completed. 
The energy and scholarship which have long been 
exerted on the work deserve the highest praise, and 
the editors have raised a monument which should 
be famous as long as the English language is spoken 
and written. It takes an expert with years of 


practice in English to appreciate the extent of the 
stores here set before him, and the skilful analysis 
which has unravelled scores of riddles, killed a 
hundred false analogies (or shall we say scotched 
them? since error is long lived), and added new 
attractions even to familiar words. 

If the people who write would only, instead of 
inventing base ill-struck coin of their own, seek 
out the neglected gold and silver which is their 
true heritage, English might mee be the wonderful | 
instrument that it ought to be. Dr. Bradley has | 
laid before us a long collection of words in ‘“mis-,” 
many of which will be unknown to the most careful 
of students and collectors. We find “misenglish” 
{an obsolete verb which there is, alas! ample occa- 
sion to use), *‘ misease,” ‘‘ misemployment,” *‘mis- 
proud,” and many other effective compounds. 
“Mistaith ” has examples from Wyclif and Tenny- 
son only. ‘‘ Mish-mash” is a word seldom 
used by modern writers. Scott’s ‘Abbot’ is duly | 
quoted for ‘ Misrule.” ‘ Miss” (verb and noun) | 
occupies two long articles in which the various | 
senses are treated with great skill. ‘‘Mithridatize,” 
torender immune from poison, is one of the ae 
interesting words derived from persons. ‘“‘ Mixen” 
is an old word for an ugly thing enough, and a word 
of some dignity. We think it worth while to note 
that Tennyson has used it in ‘The Marriage of 
Geraint’ :— 

To | the faded creature from the pool, 

And cast it on the mixen that it die. 
“Mizzle”=rain slightly, might have been found in 
Jane Austen, who has some pnb surprises in the | 
way of English of a colloquial kind. ‘*Moated” is, | 
of course, connected with Shakespeare’s ““moated_ 
grange” and Mariana; but no reference is made to | 
the imaginative treatment of the same theme in, 


Tennyson’s ‘ Mariana,’ which repeats the phrase ; 
in 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
“Mob” is used by Australian writers, ‘ with- 
out implication,” to mean a crowd. 
‘*Mobolatry,” which is quoted in only two journal- 
istic examples, we should have hardly included. 
‘“* Mockage ”=mockery, is said to be very common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For 


_ *muderate ” (adjective) we might add the following 


from Matthew Arnold’s poem ‘The Second Best ’— 


Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 

for it seems to us to represent well that rule of 
aurea mediocritas which we associate specially with 
Horace. Generally we like to see quotations from 
poets of mark, for their work does much to pre- 
serve, and sometimes to ennoble, words which are 
apt to be ew in ordinary prose, and still more 
so in journalism. Horace points out this in his 
‘Ars Poetica,’ which is still an excellent manual of 
the artistic use of language ; and his views are sub- 
stantially, we believe, those of many who keep a 
zealous eye on English to - day. We make no 
apology, then, for suggesting the addition of some 
poetical quotations, though we are aware that the 
arge class who have no taste for poetry may think 
them superfiuous in a dictionary. Of course, it is 
impossible to produce the quotations which are the 
best in every case,and such additions as we propose 
may be distasteful to some, or may even have been 
rejected by the compilers of the ‘Dictionary.’ It is 
far ahead of all others in its illustrative matter—so 
far ahead, indeed, that the editors can afford to 
accept with complacency any trifling additions. 
Many quotations we seek, and discover, here, 
with admiration for the unwearied collectors who 
brought them from all sorts of writers. 

“Mods,” as the abbreviation for an Oxford ex- 
amination, is included ; for the ‘ Dictionary’ has a 
wide sweep, and gathers in abbreviations, and even 
such unregenerate sporting terms as “monkey” for 
500/. “Moiety” is used jocularly for “‘ one’s better 
half, i.e., a wife, rarely a husband.” For ‘‘molen- 
dinary” we are pleased to see quotations familiar 
to us from Scott’s ‘Monastery’ and ‘Pirate.’ A 
new word has been added since the publication of 
this section to those derived from péAvBdoe, i.e., 
“‘molybdott,” a substance which may become 
famous, if, as its French inventor declares, it has 
the same powers as radium. ‘‘ Moment” is a long 
and interesting article. The ‘‘ mongoose” is duly 
gathered out of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book.’ The 
quotations for ‘‘ monist” are only two—of 1836-7 and 
1862—and might have been easily added to, but we 
believe that the editors do not care to trouble them- 
selves with modern usages of the last fifty years or 
so. They have already a sufficiently extensive field 
to cover. The school ‘‘monitor” we expected to 
see exemplified from some standard scholastic book, 
such as Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold.’ In Myers’s 
great book on ‘ Human Personality’ (2 vols., 1903) 
the introductory glossary defines ‘ monition” as 
“‘a message involving counsel or warning, when 
that counsel is based i facts already in exist- 
ence, but not normally nown to the person who 
receives the monition.” This scientific sense is not 
mentioned by the ‘N.E.D.’ The selection of quota- 
tions for ‘‘monody” is all that could be desired, 
including a reference to ‘ Lycidas.’ 
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On October Ist a double section, concluding N, 
by Mr. Craigie, is promised. Dr. Murray has mg 
through O and P down to ‘ Polygenistic,’ and Mr. 
Craigie, who is also doing Q to S, has got as far as 
‘Reserve.’ The remainder of the work is described 
as ‘in active preparation.” We give these details 
because some readers, not realizing the division of 
labour among the three editors, may imagine that 
the ‘ Dictionary’ has reached in this section of M 
its latest point in the alphabet. 


The Writings of Matthew Prior: Dialogues of the 
Dead, and other Works in Prose and Verse. The 
Text edited by A. R. Waller. ‘‘Cambridge Eng- 
lish Classics.” (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuts volume contains all Prior’s literary works in 

prose and verse except those in the folio of 1718, 

which appeared in the volume edited by Mr. 

Waller two years ago. He mentions from ‘N. & Q.’ 

2S. v. 356) that Prior, according to Prof. J. E. B. 
Tayor, negotiated a purchase of Greek type in 

1700 for the press which now publishes his works. 

Every student of English literature must have this 

edition, for more than half the pages before us con- 

tain additions to the known writings. Mr. Waller 
has been permitted to examine the Prior papers at 

Longleat, and has shown admirable zeal and in- 

dustry in laying the results of his search before us. 

Of the poetical additions there is nothing which 

seems to us first-rate, but the prose * Dialogues 

of the Dead’ are capital ‘Locke and 

Montaigne,’ ‘The Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas 

Moor’ (sic), and ‘Oliver Cromwell and his Porter’ 

are strong testimonies to Prior’s humour and dis- 

cernment — more worthy, indeed, of his powers 
than many of his brief verses, which are both 
coarse and crude. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 

Mr. Tuomas BakeEr’s Catalogue 513 is a clearance 
list, not of New Theology, but Cheap Theology. 
Plenty of variety is to be found in it, as the books 
date from 1577 (a folio in vellum of Bucer’s ‘Scripta 
Anglicana,’ 3/. 10s.) to Dale’s ‘Lectures on the 
Atonement,’ 1905 (to be had for a shilling). We 
note Ellicott’s ‘Commentary,’ 8 vols., 4to, 2/. 5s.; 
Dillinger’s ‘ First Age of Christianity,’ 16s.; Ed- 
ward Irving’s Collected Writings, 7 vols., 7s. 6d. 
(published at 4/. 10s.); and ‘The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,’ 13 vols., 3/. 5s. There are a few works of 
general literature scattered through the catalogue. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, includes 
in his Catalogue 15 many antiquarian and_topo- 

raphical books, also books relating to the British 
sles. Among Kentish works is Lambard’s ‘ Per- 
ambulation of Kent,’ first edition, 1576, 67. Under 
Lancashire is Darrell’s ‘True Narration of the 
Strange and Grievous Vexation by the Devil of 
7 Persons,’ 4to, 1600, 4/. 5s. Under London will be 
found a very cheap copy of Agas’s ‘Civitas Lon- 
dinum,’ 1874, 5s. 6d.; and Burton’s ‘London and 
Westminster,’ 1681, 12s. 6d. The latter contains 
the arms of the sixty-six companies. The list of 
Alpine works exemplifies the large amount of space 


now devoted in catalogues to Alpine literature. 
Interesting items also occur under Europe, Asia, 
Africa, &e. 

Mr. Andrew Baxendine sends from Edinburgh | 
List 106, which contains under Angling Houghton’s 


| 


| 


* Freshwater Fishes,’ 2 vols., folio, 1879, 1/7. 5s.; and | 


‘Songs of the Edinburgh Angling Club,’ privately 
pressed, 1858, 1/. 5s. Scottish works include the 
Marquess of Bute’s ‘Arms of the Burghs,’ 4to, 
1/. 1s.; Billings’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 4 vols., 4to, 4/. 48.5 
Drummond’s ‘Old Edinburgh,’ atlas folio, 1879, 
1/. 10s.; Edwards’s ‘Scottish Poets,’ 16  vols.,. 
2/. 10s. 6d.; Napier’s ‘Homes and Haunts of Scott,” 
2/. 10s. 6d.; Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
15s. 6d.; Beattie’s ‘Scotland Illustrated,’ 200 fine 
steel engravings, 2 vols., 4to, 1838, 12s.6d.; Crombie’s 
‘Modern Athenians,’ portraits of Edinburgh citi- 
zens of a century ago, including Walter Scott and 
96 other coloured portraits, 4to, 15s. 6d.; and 
Scottish — Magazine, complete set, 
1885-1902, 18 vols., 4/. 15s. The general portion 
contains a fine set of Kinglake’s ‘vie of the: 
Crimea,’ 9 vols., half-calf, new, 4/. 4s.; Loftie’s 
‘London,’ 15s. 6d.; ‘The Creevey Papers,’ 18s. 6d.; 
Ogilvie’s ‘Dictionary,’ 4 vols., 1/. 5s.; and the 
‘Biographical Edition” of Thackeray, 13 vols., 
new, half-calf, 3/. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. H. Cleaver sends from Bath his Catalogue 38. 
We note under Alpine Whymper’s ‘Ascent of the: 
Matterhorn,’ first edition, 12s. 6d.; also his ‘Seram- 
bles among the Alps,’ 13s. 6¢/.; and the first edition 
of Albert Smith’s ‘Story of Mont Blane,’ 12s. 6d. 
A handsome set of Ainsworth’s Novels, 16 vols., is 
5/. 15s.; the “‘ Winchester Edition” of Jane Austen’s. 
Novels, 10 vols., 3/. 12s. 6d.; and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with introduction by George Darley, 
2 vols., Moxon, 1840, 12s. 6d. Darley was an ear 
contributor to The Athenwum, and a new collec 
edition of his poems is to be added to Routledge’s. 
“‘ Muses’ Library.” The first edition of Hartley 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poems,’ 1851, is 10s. ; and first edition 
of Cruikshank’s ‘ Omnibus,’ 1842, 2/. 2s. The Dickens 
items include first octavo edition of ‘ Boz,’ 1 
3/. 3s.; and a complete set of the ‘Authentic 
Edition,” 21 vols., half-levant, 10/. 10s. Other 
items include Hayward’s ‘Edward VI.,’ 1630, 
2/. 10s.; ‘* Dryburgh Edition” of Scott, 10/. 10s.;. 
Prescott, edited by Kirk, 12 vols., 47. 4s.; and 
Thackeray, ‘ Library Edition,” 24 vols., 13/. 13s. 
Among autographs are those of Bonaparte and 
Nelson. 

Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his: 
Catalogue 234 among American items Long’s ‘ Rocky 
Mountains,’ 1823, 3/. 10s.; Bollan’s ‘Great Import- 
ance of Cape Breton,’ 1746, 3/.; and Ellis’s ‘ Hud- 
son’s Bay,’ 1748, 1/. 5s. Cartwright’s ‘ Comedies,’ 
1651, is 1/. 12s. This edition contains 100 pages of 
commendatory_ verses, including some_by Izaak 
Walton and Henry Vaughan. The Cruikshank 
works comprise Glascock’s ‘ Land Sharks and Sea 
Gulls,’ 3 vols., uncut, 1838, 2/. 10s.; the Mayhew 
brothers’ ‘Whom to Marry,’ in the original six 
parts, with advertisements, 3/. 3s.; and Brough’s 
‘ Life of Falstaff,’ 1858, 3/. 10s. Other items include 
“Ingoldsby,’ 3 vols., 1843-7, 3/. 15s.; a set of Lysons’s 
‘Magna Britannia,’ 12/.; Monthly Chronicle of 
North-Country_ Lore, 5 vols., Newcastle, 1/. 10s.3 
Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages,’ 18 vols., 4to, 3/. 10s.; Gell’s 
* Pompeiana,’ 1/. 15s.; Wright's *Western Antiquary,” 
11 vols., and three parts of vol. xii., all published, 
2/. 17s. 6d.; and Ruskin’s ‘Poems, now first Col- 
ag with notes by Collingwood, 2 vols., 4to, 

. 8s. 

Mr. Alfred Cooper’s Catalogue 87 contains under 
America ‘Picturesque America,’ 2 vols., 4to, 2/3 
‘American Figure Painters,’ 1/.; and ‘A Diary of 
American Events,’ with documents, poetry, &c¢., 
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edited by Frank Moore, 7 vols., royal 8vo, 1861, 
2. 10s. There are interesting items under India, 
Ireland, and Mathematics. Other entries include 
‘Female Characters of Goethe,’ drawings by Kaul- 
bach, text by G. H. Lewes, 12s.; Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial 
Dictionary,” 8 vols., 1/.5s.; Macfarlane and Thomp- 
son’s ‘ of England,’ 4 vols., royal 8vo, 15s.; 
‘Life of Peel,’ by Cooke Taylor, 4 vols., 10s. 6d.; Will- 
o-the- Wisp, illustrated political paper, 2 vols., folio, 
1869, 73.; “ International Library of Famous Litera- 
ture.” edited by Dr. Garnett, 20 vols., 3/.; Pail 
Mall Mayazine, 20 vols., 1/.; Ruskin’s ‘Modern 
Painters,’ 5 vols., 1873, 4/. 10s.; ‘The Stones of 
Venice, 3 vols., 1874, 4/. 10s.; and Vizetelly’s 
‘Berlin under the New Empire,’ 1879, 9s. 6d. 
London items include ‘A Pilgrimage,’ by Gustave 
Doré and Blanchard Jerrold, 180 illustrations, 
18s. 6d. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 153 opens with 
purchases from the library of the late Mrs. Craigie. 
Among these we find Balfour’s ‘Foundations of 
Belief,’ 7s. 6d.; ‘Bismarck’s Love-letters,’ 7s. 6d.; 
Samuel Butler’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ 10s. 6d.; ‘ Letters 
of J. R. Green,’ 10s. 6d.; Henley’s ‘ Poems,’ 10s. 6d. ; 
Skelton’s ‘Charles I.,’ with Mrs. Craigie’s book- 
plate, Goupil, 5/. 10s.; Covent Patmore’s ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ 12s. 6d.; Morris’s ‘Life,’ by Mackail, pre- 
sentation copy, 15s.; and William Watson’s ‘Ode 
on the Coronation of Edward VII.,’ with inscrip- 
tion “‘the sense of greatness a a nation great,” 
ll. ls. In the general portion there are works on 
Africa and America, and the Bibliographical 
Society’s 7'ransactions. An interesting book is 
Ferry’s ‘Century of Head-dress, 1800-1900,’ 6 large 
royal 8vo vols., 2/. 5s. A copy of Jaele’s ‘ Laus 

ule,’ Curll, 1727, 7s. 6d., contains Col. Grant’s 
curious book-plate ‘from Curll’s Chaste Press.” 
There is a second edition of Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ 1810, 1/. 18s.; a first edition of Mil- 
ton’s ‘ History of Britain,’ 1670, 7/. 10s.; and_a first 
edition of Rossetti’s ‘Italian Poets,’ 2/. 5s. 
= set of ‘Cries of London,’ Phillips, 1804, is 

128. 

Mr. Downing, of Birmingham, includes in his 
List 464 Burne-Jones’s ‘Flower Book,’ 12/. 12s.; 
Milton’s Complete Works, with life by Mitford, 
Pickering’s original edition, 8 vols., 8vo, 1851, very 
scarce, 7/. 7s.; Parish Register Society, 54 vols., 
7l. and Worcestershire Historical Society, 40 
parts, 8/7. 8s. A complete set of ‘The Penny Cyclo- 
half-morocco, can be had for a_guinea. 

ere is a copy of — Edition de Luxe of 
Bouchot’s ‘Catherine de Médicis,’ 47. 12s. 6d.; and 
Osmund Airy’s ‘Charles II.,’ also 4/. 12s. 6d. A 
beautiful contemporary copy of_ Boissardi’s ‘De 
Divinatione et Magicis,’ 1588, is 5/. 5s.; a specimen 
of fore-edge painting, 1557-9, 1/. 18s.; an Edition de 
Luxe of La Fontaine, on Van Gelder paper, 2 vols., 
royal 4to, 1883, 3/.3s.; Gardiner’s ‘Commonwealth,’ 
4 vols., 3/. 3s.; Grote’s ‘ Plato,’ 3 vols., 1/. 18s. 6d.; 
and Foster’s ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ one of 175 
copies, 6/. 18s. (published at 21/. net). 

We have two catalogues from Mr. William 
Hitchman, of Bristol, Nos. 49 and 50. The 
former contains Hearne’s Antiquarian Works, 
27 vols., 5/. 5s.; Holmes’s ‘Naval and Military 
Trophies,’ 1/. 1s.; Budge’s ‘Contendings of the 
Apostles,’ 16s.; Buffon’s ‘ Natural History,’ 20 vols., 
Vv. 10s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, Moxon, 1840, 
Vv. 2s. 6d.; Ben Jonson, 15s.; Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Monastic Orders,’ 18s.; Brightwell’s ‘Concordance 


to Tennyson,’ 15s.; ‘Herkomer,’ a study and bio- 
graphy by Baldry, 1/. 12s. 6d.; Princess Liechten- 
stein’s ‘Holland House,’ 15s. ; Seebohm’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ 4 vols., 52. 10s.; Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War,” 
6 vols., 2/. 2s.; Sir Egerton Brydges’s ‘Censura. 
Literaria,’ 1805-9, 10 vols., 2/. 10s.; and Walton’s 
Lives,’ Edition de Luxe, folio, 1904, 1/. 14s. No. 50: 
is a useful general list of modern books. 


Mr. E. Menken’s Book Circular 179 contains a 
copy of the best edition of the ‘ Atlas Historique,’ 
published_at Amsterdam, 1739, 5/. 5s.; Batty’s 
‘Copper Coinage,’ 4 vols., 4to, 2/. 2s.; De Bure’s 
‘Bibliographie Instructive,’ 1763-9, 10 vols., 4to, 
2/. 18s.; Blake’s Works, memoir by Ellis and Yeats, 
3 vols., 2/. 153s.; Buckle’s ‘Civilization,’ 2 vols., 
original edition, 1/. 10s.; and a complete set of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 28 vols., Washington, 188]- 
1904, 147. 14s. There are interesting items with 
coloured including ‘Characterstrom Dickens,” 
3/. 38.; ‘Costume Plates,’ 2/. 12s.; Rabelais, 4/. 4s.; 
and ‘Old London,’ 1/. 12s. 6d. General items com- 
_ Dart’s ‘Westminster Abbey,’ 1/. 10s.; Dean 
Milman’s Works, 15 vols., 2/7. 10s.; Shaw’s ‘ Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ Pickering,. 
1843, 3/. 10s.; Furnival’s ‘ Leadless Tiles,’ 15s. 6d: 
Marshall’s Guide,’ 1/. 10s.; ‘Holbein,” 
by Mantz, 2/. 2s.; and Emslie’s ‘London,’ 1898-1900, 
12s. 6d. (the 50 plates illustrate buildings demolished 
within the period). There are other interesting 
items under London; while under Paris is ‘ Paris 4 
travers les Ages,’ by Fournier and others, a spot- 
less copy of the rare first edition, 62. 6s 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two catalo; 
Nos. 119 and 120. In the first we find one o the 
few copies of Burgmair’s ‘Le Triomphe de ’Em- 
vereur_ Maximilian I.,’ 135 woodcuts, imperial 
olio, The copy belonging to the Duc de 
Valliéres sold for 1,000/., although imperfect. The 
blocks are preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. An exceptionally fine copy of ‘ Pickwick,” 
in parts, with advertisements, clean and fresh as on 
the ay of issue, 1836-7, is 27/.; Froude’s Works 
original cloth, 25 vols., 17/. 10s.; the Goupil Ro al 
a! ge hies; Ruskin, Edition de Luxe, 29 vols 
half-calf by Riviére, 24/. 10s.; Scott, 100 vols., new 
half- morocco, 1830-39, 25/.; Crabbe Robinson’s 
‘Diary,’ extended to 6 vols. by the insertion of 366 

rtraits, full morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 31/. 10s.- 

esse’s ‘London,’ extra - illustrated, 47/7. 10s.; and 
Leech’s ‘ Butterflies from China, Japan, and Corea,’ 
3 vols., 4to, 7/. 5s. A series of 130 fine plates by 
Bartolozzi, from drawings by Guercino, Cneneal. 
Ciprian, &c., Roma, 1764, is 7/. 7s. There are 
valuable works under French Literature; and 
under Myths and Symbols is Massey’s ‘Book of 
the Beginnings,’ 4 vols., royal 8vo, 2/. 2s, 

The second catalogue is devoted to portraits. The 
entries include Accum, the chemist who advocated 
gas for lighting ; Sir Francis Burdett ; caricatures 

Gillray; several portraits of Burns, also one of 
Mrs. Burns and one of her grandchildren; Richard 
Porson; Wordsworth, also of his sister; Wilber- 
force; Wilkie; Wellington ; and the Wentworths. 


Mr. E. Samuel has in his List 2 Allan Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Lives of the Painters,’ 5 vols., rer. 
‘Curiosities of Street Literature,’ 4to, 7s. 6d.; and 
Edwards’s ‘ Uncommon Birds,’ 3 vols., 4to, 97, 10s 
Works under London include Dodsley, 6 vols,. 
1761, WV. 5s.; Cooke's ‘Views,’ 48 plates, 19267 
1/. 10s.; Brayley’s * London and Middlesex,’ 5 vols.” 
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1810, 17. 10s. ; and Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 5 vols., 4to, 
1/. 10s. Spenser’s * Faerie Queene,’ 3 vols., dto, 
1751, is 1/. 10s.; Watts’s ‘Seats of the Nobility, 
4to, 1779, 2/. 2s.; and Cunningham’s *TIlustrious 
Englishmen,’ 8 vols., 1837, 1. 5s. We note an 
original sketch by Queen Victoria, also four original 
etchings by her ; and some original wash and pen- 
pee 4 drawings by well-known artists, as well as 
drawings formerly in the possession of Messrs. 
Mansel & Co. Among the last are a pair by George 
Baxter, representing the 1851 Exhibition, 8/. 8s.; 
also ‘Cries of London,’ the set of six, 10/. 10s. 
There are etchings by Whistler and by Sargent, 
1882. Theatrical and Parliamentary Sketches in- 
elude several of Mr. Asquith ; Mr. Haldane, leading 
soldiers in chains ; Mr. Eid George, ‘the modern 
Guy Fawkes ”; Sir Charles Dilke, ** the Animated 
Encyclopedia”; and ‘Who Goes Home?’ off for 
the Easter holidays. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 674 
opens with an original subscriber’s complete set of 
te Bannatyne Club’s Publications, 170 vols. in all, 
Edinburgh, 1823-75, 280/. It will be remembered 
that the Club was instituted by Scott in 1823, he 
being its first president. His successors were 
Thomas Thomson and Lords Cockburn and Ruther- 
ford. It was dissolved in 1861. Under Alp- and 
Ice-lore are many valuable items. Under America 
we find Charles Bridger’s Collections of Genea- 
logical MSS., 35/.; and Monardes’s ‘ Joyfull Newes 
out of the New-found Worlde,’ 1596, 15/. 15s. 
Heraldry includes Siebmacher’s ‘Grosses und 
Allgemeines Wappenbuch,’ complete to 1884, 25/. 
Kent items comprise Hasted, 27/. 10s.; and a set_of 
Archeologia Cantiana, 10/. 10s. The works under 
Greater London include a unique collection relatin 
to Marylebone Gardens, 45/.; an extra-illustra 
copy of Morley’s ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ 105/.; and 
‘The History of Vauxhall Gardens, 1732 to their 
Final Closing, July, 1859,’ 185/. A presentation 
copy to Queen Victoria of Soane’s description of 
his house and Museum, 4to, purple morocco, with 
the royal arms, is l/. 15s. There are a number 
of works under Napoleon. A long list of Sporting 
Books includes a cheap remainder, the history of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, with memorials of its 
members, by Guest and Boulton, 6s. 6d. (published 
at 3ls. 6d. net). The general portion of the cata- 
logue contains, of course, many very valuable books. 
We observe there is a set of the Pipe Roll Society’s 
Publications, 1884-97, 9/. 9s. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp’s Catalogue 28 from St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane contains Hasted’s ‘Kent.’ 1778, 15/.; 
Britton’s ‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ 1814, 1/._ 8s. ; 
Worcester,’ at the same Boydell’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare,’ 3/. 18s.; Bruce’s ‘ Roman 
Wall,’ 3/. 3s.; Chapbooks, six small vols., 1/. 10s.; 
‘FitzGerald’s Literary Remains,’ by Aldis Wright, 
first edition, 1/. 16s.; Inchbald’s ‘Modern Theatre,’ 
42 vols., 1811, 7/. 10s.; and Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians,’ 6 vols., 3/. 10s. There is an interesting 
collection of autographs and Dmg pe made_by 
Mary Anne Paton, afterwards Lady William 
Lennox, 3/. 3s. First editions include Scott, George 
Meredith, and Swinburne. 


. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, open 
List CCCLX XXII. with first editions of 
worth’s ‘Tower of London,’ Bentley, 1840, 4/. 10s.; 
‘Miser’s Daughter,’ 3/. 15s.; ‘ Windsor Castle,’ same 
price; and ‘Saint James’s,’ 4/7. 15s. There are 


imperial-paper issues of Bewick’s ‘sop,’ 15/. lis, 
and of the fifth edition of the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 6/. 6s,; 
the special issue of the ‘Birds’ and * Quadrupeds,’ 
526 plates, most rare, 1824-5, is 7/. 10s. Under i 
is a set of the facsimiles of the original edition 

3/. 3s. There is a beautiful facsimile of the Book o 
Hours of Anne of Brittany, Paris, 1841, 217. (cost 
100/.). Under Brasses is Cotman’s ‘Sepulchral 
Brasses,’ 2 vols., folio, 6/. 6s.; also Haines’s 
‘Manual,’ 3/. 10s. Collins’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
largest-paper copy, proof impression of the plates, 
1804, is 3/7. 10s. There is a tall copy of Johnson’s 
‘Highwaymen,’ 1734, 15/. 15s. Much of interest 
occurs under Liverpool, French Literature, and 
P. G. Hamerton. <A copy of Buxton Forman’s 
‘Shelley,’ clean, in original cloth, 8 vols., is 8/. 88, 
There are many first editions—Thackeray, Dickens, 
Tennyson, &c.; choice works under Turner ; and a 
unique copy of Rousseau’s ‘ Julie,’ printed through- 
out on sheets of purest vellum, 4 vols., bound in 
green vellum, 12mo, Didot, 1806, 5/. 5s. There are 
also some fine prints, including Landseer’s ‘Maid 
and the Magpie,’ proof before letters, framed, fine 
state, 10/. 10s. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ond in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


W. G. D. F. (‘‘ Half-Married”). — This entry in 
Horsley parish register was discussed at 10 S. vi. 
28, 97. 

H. (“ Bees in com- 
munications on this subject will be found at 7 S. x. 
126, 177, 234, 312. 

CorRIGENDA. — Ante, p. 34, col. 1, 1. 29, for 
“Edwards” read Edward. P. 48, col. 2, 1. 22 from 
bottom, for ‘‘ Land” read Laud. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


(10 S. VIII. Ave. 3, 1907, . 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (AUGUST). 


CATALOGUE OF 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


SELECTED FROM A STOCK OF ABOVE 
50,000 VOLUMES, 
NOW ON SALE BY . . 


ALFRED COOPER, Bookseller, 


234 & 236, KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH 
(Close to Ravenscourt Park Station, 
South Western, Metropolitan, and District Railway). 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, Ww. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has Sole 
Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. Lists of 
ices and Parts free on application. 
REMAINDERS AND OTHER_ BOOKS, including Campbell's 
Australian Birds, Charlevoix's New France, Hamel’s Corot, Bai "8 
dy Hamilton, Feret’s Fulham, History of the Hawtrey Family, 
acColl’s Nineteenth Century Art, &c. 
CAT L., 96 pp., Items = 
of War, General Mi History, Regimental Reco: 
Military Biography. 
8 of George , Isaac}and J. R. Cruikshank, 
Caricatures of Gillray, Woodward, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 291, 32 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


BARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the Original Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


(No. 314.) 


A CATALOGUE OF SECOND - HAND BOOKS 


ON SALE BY 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


With Special Collections under the Heads of 
Aerial Navigation—A frica—Agriculture and Land—America 
—Archeology—Architecture — Art— Bible—Bibliography— 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire—China—Classical Writers, 
&c. — Economics — Education — Folk-Lore — French — 
Hist ory—India—Italy—Law and Lawyers—London—Music 
— Natural History — Orientalia — Philosophy — Science— 
Sport, &. 

40 pp. Free on application. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, Sw. 
Hore. 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


New Edition, published under the authority of His Majesty’s Secretary 
Council. Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE. Vol. III. ECONOMIC. Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE, 


8vo, cloth, 6s. net; with morocco back, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Western Morning News.—‘‘ Asa literary presentment of the great Indian Empire in its every 


proached, and it may be questioned whether any country in the world has been more systematically 
and completely mapped out and described in print.” 


ANCIENT KHOTAN. 


M. AUREL STEIN. Vol. 


| 
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